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AN    OLD    MAID'S    LOVE. 


CHAPTER  I 


REJECTED. 


"  One  moment ! "  he  gasped  out  hurriedly. 
"  One  moment !  One  question  !  Is  what 
your  father  writes  your  answer  or  his  ?  Yes, 
a  pound  of  tea.  Oh,  any  price.  Tell  me 
that,  Dorothy ;  that  only." 

He  had  asked  to  see  Mynheer  van  Donse- 
laar  up  at  Steenevest ;  he  had  been  refused. 
He  had  asked  to  see  Miss  van  Donselaar  ; 
she  was  out.  He  had  dawdled  for  an  hour 
in  the  village  street  till  she  drove  up  in  her 
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pony-chair.  He  had  followed  her  into  the 
grocer's,  and  now  there  was  no  escape  for 
her.  For  one  moment — one  decisive  mo- 
ment— he  held  her  fast.  The  fat  old  shop- 
keeper was  leisurely  putting  together  the 
list  she  had  handed  him.  Till  it  was  ready 
she  could  not  fly. 

**  The  tea  ?"  said  Arnout,  white  and  red  by 
turns.  "  Oh,  thank  you,  yes  ;  and  some  of 
the  stuff  in  that  jar  yonder,  right  up  at  the 
top,  in  the  corner.  Dorothy,  answer  me,  for 
God's  sake — in  French.  Is  it  your  answer  ? 
Do  you  refuse  me  ?     Speak  !  *' 

"Arnout,"  she  began,  "this  is  not  the 
place " 

"  Is  there  another  ?  Shall  I  ever  see  you 
again  ?     May  I  come  up  to  Steenevest  ?  " 

"  N — no,"  she  said  in  sudden  alarm.  "  But 
what  do  you  want  of  me,  Arnout  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you.  Answer  me.  Do  you 
love  me?     '  Yes' or  '  No' ?  " 
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"  Have  you  not  read  my  father  s  letter  ? 
What  other  answer  can  I  give  ?  He  refuses 
his  consent,  Arnout;  and  I  can  only  say  that 
— he  refuses." 

*'  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  get  for  you, 
Mynheer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  confound  it — a  pound  of — of 
that  vermicelli.  He  refuses.  But  you — but 
you  f 

The  little  shop  was  very  dark  and  stuffy. 
She  turned  away  her  face. 

"  Dear  Arnout,"  she  said,  *'  I  am  my 
father's  daughter.  If  he  refuses,  what  else 
can  I  say  than  that  ?  " 

"  That  you  refuse  me  also.  You  won't 
marry  me  !  You  won't  love  me  !  You  won't 
— you  won't ! " 

"  I  could  not  marry  you  without  my 
father's  consent,"  she  said.  ''You  know  that 
very  well." 

"  And  you  won't  tell  me  you  love  me  ?  " 
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"  No,"  she  said  clearly,  lifting  her  head 
haughtily,  "  I  will  not.  I  will  answer  no 
other  question  you  can  put  me.  I  have  said 
enough.  My  father  has  forbidden  me  to 
speak  to  you,  and  henceforth  I  must  obey 
him." 

"  Then  this  is  a  farewell  ?  "  he  stammered. 
''  A  finale  ?  " 

"  I  must  do  as  my  father  tells  me.  What 
can  I  do  else  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer.  He  did  not  look  at 
her  again.      He  walked  towards  the  entry. 

**  Shall  I  send  the  things,  Mynheer  ?  "  said 
the  pleased  shopman.     "  It  is  a  large  parcel." 

He  did  not  hear  him.  He  turned  back 
towards  Dorothy.  *'  Remember,"  he  said, 
standing  close  beside  her  and  still  speaking 
hurriedly  in  French,  "  that  at  this  moment 
you  held  my  fate  in  your  hands  and  that  you 
broke  it — like  this."  He  bent  the  stout 
walking-stick  which  he  held  in  his  hands  and 
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snapped  it  in  two.      He  dropped  the  pieces 
at  her  feet — and  was  gone. 

Dorothy  Donselaar  fled  from  the  surprised 
glances  of  the  shopkeeper  and  his  assistant. 
It  was  a  good  thing  that  her  old  horse  knew 
the  way  and  picked  it  out  for  himself;  for, 
during  the  first  few  moments  of  her  home- 
ward drive,  she  could  not  see  the  street. 

"  I  shall  return  to  Overstad  this  evening," 
said  Arnout  to  himself  as  he  walked  rapidly 
down  the  road.  ''  I  shall  give  up  all  my 
club  amusements,  and  shall  work  from 
morning  to  night.  And  when  I  have  passed 
the  most  brilliant  examinations  and  every- 
body is  singing  my  praises,  then  we  shall 
see  what  Mynheer  van  Donselaar  will  say. 
And  then  it  will  be  my  turn  to  answer,  *  No, 
thank  you.  No,  thank  you,  Miss  Dorothy 
Donselaar ;  I  don't  think  I  can  marry  a 
coquette.' " 
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He  was  very  angry  with  Dorothy.  She 
should  feel  the  weight  of  his  anger  some  day. 
But  he  was  also  angry  with  himself,  and 
very  miserable.  "  I  shall  go  to  Overstad," 
he  repeated,  "and  work  hard." 

As  he  reached  the  cottage,  full  of  his  many 
wrongs,  he  saw  that  Madame  de  Mongelas 
was  standing  at  her  window  and  beckoning 
to  him.  He  went  up  to  her,  with  an  ill 
grace.      He  wanted  to  be  alone. 

''  Your  aunt  Barsselius  has  come,"  she 
said,  "  and  she  is  going  to  take  you  back 
with  her.  They  say  you  must  return  to 
Overstad  this  evening.  Are  you  obedient, 
mon  preux  chevalier  ?  " 

"  Obedient  ? "  he  answered  indignantly. 
•'  I  am  not  a  child.  I  am  going  back  of  my 
own  account." 

''  Indeed  ! "  she  said  quickly.  '*  That  is 
hardly  polite.  But  I  suppose  I  have  scarcely 
a  right  to  expect  politeness.  You  should 
not  have  spoilt  me  hitherto." 
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"  I  am  not  impolite,"  replied  Arnout ;  "  I 
am  truthful.  What  do  you  care  whether  I 
go  or  stay  ?  " 

"  I  ?  "  she  said.  "  What  should  I  care  ? " 
She  lay  back  in  a  cloud  of  white  muslin,  her 
magnificent  hair  coiled  over  her  haughty 
head.  The  hands  were  toying  with  a  pair  of 
purple  roses.  And  with  the  indolent,  dreamy 
lustre  of  her  half-veiled  eyes  she  seemed  to 
enfold  him  and  hold  him  imprisoned,  palpi- 
tating, fluttering,  he  knew  not  why.  ''  What 
should  I  care  ?  "  she  said. 

Then  suddenly  her  manner  changed.  She 
sat  up.  Her  eyes  opened  wide,  and  flashed 
fire. 

''Do  not  go,"  she  said.  ''Wait  till  Mon- 
day ;  that  is  all  I  ask.  I  myself  shall  leave 
this  house  on  Monday  for  good.  Wait  till 
then — for  my  sake." 

"  But,  madame,"  objected  Arnout  im- 
patiently, "  if  my  aunts  want  me  to  go " 
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'*  Oh,  most  dutiful  of  nephews,  that  is  just 
why  I  desire  you  to  stay.  Do  not  laugh  at 
me.  I  will  tell  you  ;  we  have  been  such 
good  friends.  I  am  afraid  of  your  aunt 
Suzanna.  It  is  foolish,  it  is  absurd.  Granted, 
but  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  am  afraid  of 
her.  She  can  look  at  me  of  late  in  a 
manner ! — ah,  she  would  kill  me  if  she  could. 
You  laugh  at  me.  That  is  not  well.  I  am 
weak  ;  I  am  nervous.  Do  not  leave  me  alone 
with  her,  mon  ami.  She  will  do  me  a 
mischief." 

"  But,  madame "  began  Arnout  again, 

this  time  in  indignant  amazement. 

"  I  know,  I  know  all  you  would  say.  But 
you  cannot  conquer  my  presentiment.  She 
is  very  angry  with  me,  the  old  lady.  She  is 
jealous.  For  she  fancies  I  have  stolen  your 
heart  away  from  her.  As  if  you  would  give 
that  young  heart  of  yours  to  an  old  woman 
like  me ! " 
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She  waited  for  a  few  moments,  plucking 
nervously  at  one  of  her  roses.  Then  she 
said:   "Well?" 

Still  Arnout  did  not  speak. 

''  Tiens !  "  she  cried ;  and  she  flung  her 
flowers  into  his  lap.  ''Take  them  and  go. 
Prends  les  et  va-t-en  ! "  She  had  dropped 
suddenly  into  the  familiar  "thou."  Arnout 
started  as  if  she  had  struck  him.  "  Go,"  she 
cried  with  increasing  anger.  "  Thou  art 
right.  Why  should  I  dare  to  retain  thee  ? 
Laugh  at  me  with  thine  aunt.  Tell  her 
I  was  afraid  of  her.  But  keep  the  flowers. 
Keep  them,  Arnout,  because  I  gave  them  to 
thee  and  asked  thee  to  preserve  them." 

She  got  up,  slowly  and  painfully.  She 
stumbled  towards  the  window  and  stood 
looking  away. 

"  I  am  a  foolish  woman,"  she  said  presently  ; 
"  not  brave  as  you  think.  I  have  very  few 
friends.     And    I    fancied   you   were    one  of 
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them   and   would  perhaps  do   what  I  asked 
you,  because  it  was  I  that  asked." 

Could  it  be  that  her  voice  faltered  ?  Could 
it  be  that  she  had  called  him  Arnout  ?  He 
stole  a  timid  glance  at  her.  She  stood  there, 
enshrined  in  her  regal  loveliness.  And  yet 
— were  those  tears  in  her  wistful  eyes  ? 

He  rose  up  and  came  towards  her. 
"  Madame,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  grave 
and  sad,  ''  if  you  are  unhappy,  be  sure  that 
I  also  am  not  one  of  the  favoured  ones  of 
Fortune.  There  is  that  sympathy  between 
us,  at  any  rate.  Do  not  let  us  add  to  each 
other's  troubles.  I  will  stay  if  you  wish 
me  to." 

She  turned  to  him  with  rippling  smiles  of 
grateful  approval.  "  You  are  better  to  me 
than  I  thought,"  she  said.  "  It  is  a  pity  we 
must  separate  so  soon.  Je  crois  que  vous 
m'auriez  aimee  un  de  ces  jours."  She  looked 
at  him  for  a  fraction  of  a  second — an  instant 
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of  silence — then  she  added  quickly,  ''  Not 
aimee  d'amour,  you  understand,  aimee 
d'amiti^." 

He  bowed  over  her  hand,  ashamed  of  him- 
self, of  his  awkwardness,  of  his  blushes,  his 
disappointment,  his  very  shame. 

"  I  do  that  already,"  he  said. 

And  then  suddenly  he  pressed  one  kiss 
upon  her  hand,  and  broke  away  from  her 
and  left  her  standing  there. 

As  he  was  passing  through  the  door,  she 
called  him  back.     "  x-\rnout !  " 

He  swung  the  door  ajar.  By  what  cruel 
chance  did  Suzanna,  leaving  her  own  bed- 
room at  the  moment,  hear  that  too  significant 
word  and  stand  transfixed  ? 

"  Arnout ! " 

"  Leave  me  till  this  evening,  Arnout,  to 
decide  whether  you  go  or  stay.  Do  not 
think  me  fickle.  I  cannot  explain  further. 
You  must  not  speak  to  me  again  till  then. 
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This  evening,  after  dinner,  your  aunt 
Barsselius  is  sure  to  come  up  and  ask  me 
to  sing.  Then,  if  I  sing — let  me  see — 
'  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime,'  you  must  go 
quickly  with  her,  and — and  we  shall  never 
see  each  other  again  ;  but  if  I  sing — shall  we 
say,  '  Carmen '  ? — then  I  have  need  of  you, 
and  you  must  stay  till  Monday.  Is  it 
agreed  }  " 

''  But  yes,  if  you  will,"  said  Arnout. 

Miss  Varelkamp  had  heard  the  last 
sentence  or  two.  She  .went  back  into  her 
room  and  closed  the  door. 

Left  alone,  Madame  de  Mongelas  sank 
back  upon  her  sofa.  For  a  long  time  she 
sat  still,  gazing  intently  at  the  hand  on  which 
yet  lay  the  marks  of  Arnout's  kiss.  **  I  can- 
not," she  said.  And  then — most  unexpected 
of  all  things  to  herself — she  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER    II. 


CARMEN. 


"  Mark  my  words,"  said  the  widow 
Barsselius,  settling  herself  comfortably  in 
her  easy-chair,  and  contentedly  sipping  her 
cherry-brandy,  "  ay,  mark  my  words, 
Suzanna,  it  is  the  '  Cheval  de  Troyes  ' 
which  you  have  fetched  into  your  house. 
I  said  so  to  Dorothy  Donselaar,  the  day  we 
first  came  to  see  vour  Frenchwoman.  You 
are  always  fetching  that  horse  into  your 
house,  and  one  day  it  will  eat  off  your 
head." 

Suzanna  was  not  listening. 

"  I  say  that  one  day  it  will  ruin  you,"  said 
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the  widow  in  a  louder  tone,  and  bending 
forward  as  she  poised  her  glass  between  her 
fat  fingers.  Her  gold  watch-chain  lay  mas- 
sive on  her  damson-sUk  bosom.  Her  purple 
chin  wobbled  to  and  fro.  *'  You  fetched 
it  in  when  you  hunted  up  that  boy  Arnout 
and  took  him  into  your  house.  Heaven 
knows  why.  I  remember  saying  to  my 
poor  husband  at  the  time,  '  Suzanna  has 
brought  home  the  cheval  de  Troyes,'  and 
I  remember  his  answering,  '  Yes,  the  cheval 
de  Trols,'  meaning  you  and  his  mother  and 
— and  Donselaar." 

"  Hush,"  said  Suzanna,  suddenly  alert. 

"  Oh,  well,  there's  nobody  here ;  and  I 
must  say  I  can't  abide  secrets.  This  one 
has  lasted  quite  long  enough.  And  when 
will  you  tell  Arnout  about  It,  Suzanna  ?  " 

*'  Never!"  said  Suzanna. 

''And  he  still  thinks  his  mother  was  our 
sister  ?  " 
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'^  Yes." 

''  He  Is  sure  to  find  out  all  about  It  some 
day." 

**  I  am  old,  and,  perhaps,  before  that  time, 
I  shall  be  dead." 

"  Old  !  You  are  barely  sixty  !  Please 
remember,  when  you  talk  about  age,  that  you 
are  only  four  years  older  than  I.  You  can 
live  for  twenty  years  yet,  and  I  am  sure  I 
intend  to.  But  I  thought,  Suzanna,  you 
didn't  approve  of  lies  ?  " 

"This  Is  not  a  lie,"  said  Suzanna,  much 
agitated  ;  "  it  Is  an  article  of  religion.  Do 
not  let  us  talk  of  it  again.  All  that  was 
settled  lone  aeo." 

''  But  I  want  to  talk  of  it,"  persisted 
Mevrouw  Barssellus,  "  and  you  mustn't 
contradict  me.  Doctor  Flesch  says  It  Is 
very  bad  for  me  to  be  contradicted.  I  want 
to  know  whether  Arnout  thinks  he  Is  going 
to  have  my  money." 
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"  No,"  said  Suzanna,  "he  doesn't  think  of 
it  at  all." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  he  have  it  ?  "  objected 
the  aggravating  widow.  "  Why  shouldn't 
he  ?  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  I  like  the 
boy  !  I  like  his  impudence.  I  know  he 
calls  me  '  Tante  Croesus '  behind  my  back. 
Why  don't  he  do  it  to  my  face  ?  He'll  be 
a  young  man  still  w^hen  he  gets  my  money, 
if  I  leave  it  to  him.  About  forty  to  forty- 
five,  I  calculate." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Suzanna  with  inexpres- 
sible weariness.  She  was  not  thinking  of 
"  Tante  Crcesus."  She  was  thinking  of 
Madame  de  Mongelas. 

"  Have  him  down,  Suzanna.  You  are  not 
good  company.  And  I  am  accustomed  to 
being  amused.  Barsselius  was  a  very  funny 
man.  I  wish  I  had  brought  Bijou  ;  he  is  all 
the  company  I  have  nowadays.  He  is  not 
as    good    as    Barsselius,    of    course.       You 
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needn't  think  I'm  comparing  them.  But 
when  you  haven't  got  what  you  love,  you 
must  love  what  you've  got,  you  see." 

"  I  don't  know  where  Arnout  is,"  said 
Suzanna, 

"Oh,  up  with  your  Frenchwoman,  I  don't 
doubt.  Tell  Betje  to  look  for  him  there. 
Trust  his  father's  son  to  spot  a  pretty  woman. 
If  you  had  had  my  knowledge  of  the  world, 
sister,  you  would  have  thought  twice  before 
you  admitted  that  papist  into  your  house." 

"Arnout  is  the  soul  of  honour,"  cried 
Suzanna  indignantly,  though  with  a  sinking 
heart.  "  But,  as  for  that,  I  couldn't  help 
myself.  The  creature  was  in  the  spare  room 
before  I  could  tell  what  she  wanted." 

Mevrouw  Barsselius  sagely  shook  her 
head.  "  It  all  depends  on  tact,"  she  said. 
"  Would  you  give  me  just  a  spoonful  more 
brandy  ?  I  repeat  that  I  like  Arnout.  But, 
as  for  your  student  of  theology,  that  was  the 
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greatest  mistake  you  ever  made  in  your  life, 
Suzanna.  And  you  have  made  a  good  many. 
It  is  the  last  thing  the  boy  is  fit  for." 

''  God  knows  I  acted  for  the  best,"  said 
poor  Miss  Varelkamp. 

''  God  prefers  us  to  use  our  senses,"  cried 
the  widow  testily.  '*  It  is  for  that  He  gave 
them  to  us.  But  Arnout  will  make  a  better 
clergyman  than  your  precious  friend  te  Bakel, 
for  he  won't  even  pretend  to  mean  what  he 
says.  There  he  is  in  the  garden,  with  a 
pair  of  magnificent  roses.  Bought  or  begged 
for  the  viscountess,  I'll  be  bound.  Come  in 
here,  Arnout,  and  tell  me  the  last  news  about 
Dorothy." 

Arnout  came  in,  and  immediately  Miss 
Varelkamp  recognised  his  roses.  They  were 
the  same  which  Madame  de  Mongelas  had 
sent  down  Betje  to  buy  at  the  door  that 
morning. 

"  Come  and  tell  me  about  Dorothy,"  said 
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Mevrouw  Barsselieus.  "  It  still  wants  half 
an  hour  till  dinner,  and  your  aunt  is  remark- 
ably dull  to-day.  She  don't  listen  to  a  word 
I  say,  but  goes  to  sleep  with  her  eyes  open. 
How  is  Dorothy  ?  " 

'*  Well,"  said  Arnout. 

"  You  may  thank  me  for  that  little  arrange- 
ment, my  boy.  If  you  marry  Dorothy  it 
will  be  owing  to  me.  And  I  hope  you  feel 
properly  grateful." 

**  Oh  yes,  thank  you,"  said  Arnout. 

Madame  Barsselius  looked  up  quickly. 
'*  Don't  sneer,"  she  said  ;  ''  I  can't  endure 
sneering.  And  there  is  probably  least  of  all 
cause  for  it  here.  The  girl  is  a  good  girl, 
a  nice  girl,  a  sweet  girl  ;  and  she  will  have 
a  pretty  little  pot  of  money,  which  you  will 
find  you  want,  Master  Arnout,  when  you  sit 
in  your  parsonage  with  a  yearly  income  of 
a  baby  and  eighty  pounds." 

"  Miss  van    Donselaar   has    refused    me," 
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said  Arnout  gloomily  ;  "  she  is  going  to 
marry  herself  and  her  money  to  somebody 
else." 

*'  Gracious  powers  !  "  cried  Suzanna.  Ugly 
scarlet  stains  came  creeping  up  her  neck  and 
round  her  sharp  chin. 

"  If  that  is  true,"  said  Mevrouw  Barsselius 
bluntly,  ''it  is  your  own  fault,  and  you  are 
a  fool." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Arnout  with  a  tragic  air, 
"  only  a  man  with  a  heart  for  women  to  tread 
upon  at  their  will." 

"  Tut,  tut !  "  laughed  the  widow,  ''  what 
melodramatic  rubbish  !  And,  after  all,  your 
many  words  mean  the  same  as  my  one. 
Your  Frenchwoman  is  not  wholesome  for 
you,  Arnout ;  you  talk  like  a  gentleman  out 
of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  Only  you 
should  not  have  said  'tread,'  but  'trample.' 
You  must  come  along  back  with  me  to  Over- 
stad  and  work  for  your  degree.     And  then, 
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in  a  month  or  two,  we  shall  have  you  paying 
visits  with  Dorothy.". 

"  Yes,  Arnout,  you  must  go  back  to  Over- 
stad  to-night,"  said  Suzanna. 

Arnout  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''  I  shall 
not  marry  Dorothy  because  I  go  back  to 
Overstad,"  he  said.  "  In  fact,  I  think  I  may 
as  well  stop  here.  I  shall  never  marry 
Dorothy.  I  tell  you  she  has  definitely 
refused  me." 

''  No,  no  ;  go  back  to-night,"  reiterated 
Suzanna  earnestly. 

*'  Of  course,"  chimed  in  the  widow  Bars- 
selius.  "  I  came  here  expecting  you  to 
accompany  me.  You  don't  think  Tm  going 
all  that  way  alone  in  the  dark  with  a  drunken 
coachman.  He  is  sure  to  be  drunk  in  the 
evening.  And  you  must  certainly  come 
along  with  me." 

"  Let  us  have  dinner  first,"  said  Arnout ; 
''  we  can  settle  about  it  afterwards." 
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''  I  have  settled  it,"  said  Mevrouw.  And, 
then,  for  an  hour,  she  talked  exclusively  of 
her  own  affairs.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing. 
It  prevented  her  noticing  that  she  was  the 
only  person  who  did  justice  to  the  meal. 

''  Arnout,"  said  Suzanna  hurriedly,  as  she 
drew  her  nephew  aside  for  a  moment  after 
they  had  risen  from  table,  "  Arnout,  this  is 
not  true,  this  about  Dorothy  ?  Tell  me  it  is 
not  true  ! " 

"  It  is  true,"  he  answered  sulkily. 

The  certitude  was  a  great  blow  to  the  old 
woman,  but  she  recovered  with  an  effort  her 
outward  calm.  "  You  must  leave  this  house 
to-night,"  she  went  on  ;  ''  Arnout,  I  have  done 
what  I  could  for  you  during  all  these  years. 
I — do  not  let  us  speak  of  that.  If  you  have 
any  feelings  of  love  or  gratitude,  or — or  kind- 
ness in  your  heart  for  me,  you  will  go  with 
Tante  Barsselius  to-night."  He  would  have 
answered,  surprised,  but  still  more  annoyed, 
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by  the  earnestness  of  her  manner,  but  she 
waved  him  away  from  her  and  shrank  back 
into  the  kitchen. 

"Juffrouw,"  said  Betje,  "I  have  been  in 
this  house  for  one  and  thirty  years,  and 
I  thought  I  was  as  much  one  of  your  belong- 
ings as  your  blessed  father  s  old  secretaire  ; 
but  I  warn  you,  Juffrouw,  either  that  French- 
woman must  go — or  I  !  " 

Betje  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  the  French- 
woman. 

''  Dear,  dear,  what  has  she  been  doing  to 
yo2i,  Betje  ?  "  asked  poor  Miss  Varelkamp. 

''  To  rne  ?  I'd  like  to  ask  her  to  try  it 
on,"  answered  Betje  menacingly  ;  "  it's  you 
I'm.  thinking  of,  you  poor  suffering  woman. 
And  you  needn't  go  fancying  I  mind  the 
extra  work.  But  I  see  what  I  see,  and 
I  won't  see  it  any  longer.     There  !  " 

"  Even  the  servant  pities  me,"  thought 
Miss  Varelkamp.     The  discovery  was  very 
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humiliating  to  her.  She  went  back  to 
the  sitting-room.  Mevrouw  BarsseHus  was 
asleep  with  a  large  handkerchief  over  her 
face. 

The  little  house  was  very  still,  heavy,  as  it 
seemed  to  Suzanna,  under  the  weight  of  a 
coming  catastrophe. 

''  Now  bring  her  down  !  "  cried  the  widow, 
waking  up  after  half  an  hour  of  sonorous 
repose.  ''  She  is  very  amusing,  and  you  are 
all  in  the  dumps,  Suzanna.  I  came  on 
purpose  to  see  the  vicomtesse.  And  you 
promised  me  she  should  come  down  after 
dinner." 

**  She  is  coming,"  said  Suzanna,  rousing 
herself  from  her  meditations. 

"  Is  it  true,  as  Arnout  says,  that  the  doctor 
permits  her  to  try  for  the  first  time  this 
evening  whether  she  can  walk  down  your 
stairs  } " 
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"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  Suzanna.  "  I  will  go 
up  and  fetch  her,"  she  added.  And  she 
went  to  Madame  de  Mongelas. 

Madame  received  her  hostess  with  a  quiet, 
guarded  smile.  She  was  dressed  with  even 
more  than  her  usual  studied  elegance,  in 
a  robe  of  the  palest  silvery  green,  such  as 
only  a  very  handsome  brunette  could  wear. 
It  closed  in  smooth  perfection  round  the  soft 
graces  of  her  figure,  and  fell  in  billowy  masses 
at  her  feet.  As  she  rose — still  painfully,  and, 
on  that  very  account,  with  the  more  undula- 
ting stateliness  of  movement — the  shimmer 
of  a  hundred  silver  ripples  played  across  the 
yielding  material  and  seemed  to  lose  itself  in 
the  white  fulness  of  her  flesh  and  the  coiling 
splendours  of  her  hair.  Suzanna,  to  whom 
black  silk  with  a  velvet  border  had  ever 
been  the  height  of  luxury,  was  moved  beyond 
her  quiet  self  to  a  cry  of  spontaneous  admira- 
tion.    Madame    de     Mongelas    received    it 
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graciously.  Coming  from  this  woman  to 
that,  it  was  surely,  in  its  very  spontaneity,  as 
great  a  compliment  as  the  heart  of  even 
a  Parisian  could  desire. 

"I  have  made  a  'brin  de  toilette,'"  said 
madame  half  apologetically.  "  You  see,  it  is 
a  feast-day  to  me.  I  hope  you  do  not  think 
me  too  fine,  mademoiselle.  The  material  is 
quite  simple,  if  you  come  to  look  at  it,  and  it 
is  the  only  evening  dress  I  have  with  me." 

**  My  nephew  will  pay  you  the  proper 
compliments,  madame,"  said  Suzanna ;  ''  I 
came  to  help  you  downstairs." 

And  so,  leaning  on  the  bony  old  woman's 
strong  arm,  madame  began  the  painful 
descent.  The  staircase,  like  that  of  even 
the  best  Dutch  houses,  was  steep  as  the 
ladder  that  leads  to  heaven.  They  went 
slowly,  step  by  step.  ''  It  cuts  like  a  knife," 
thought  the  Frenchwoman,  as  she  pressed 
heavily  on  Mejuffrouw  Varelkamp. 
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*'  Madame,"  said  Suzanna  suddenly,  as  they 
rested  for  a  moment  halfway,  "  you  will 
leave  me  the  boy.  He  is  all  I  have.  You 
must  not  take  him  from  me." 

"  But,  mademoiselle "  gasped  Madame 

de  Mongelas,  between  pain  and  amazement. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  would  say.  I 
know  it  is  nothing.  You  mean  nothing. 
Nor  does  he.  But  you  must  not  make 
trouble  between  us.  Leave  me  the  boy — he 
is  all  I  have." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  answered 
madame  rather  haughtily.  "  We  have 
arranged  that  I  quit  your  house  on  Monday. 
You  have  kindly  permitted  me  to  stay  till 
then." 

''  The  truth  !  the  truth  ! "  cried  Suzanna 
desperately.  "  Let  him  go  in  peace  to- 
night." 

A  dangerous  light  flared  into  madame's 
eyes.       "  The  truth  !  "   she  answered  ;    *'  so 
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be  it.      Leave  him  me  till  Monday,  and  you 
will  never  hear  of  me  a^ain." 

*'  Why  ?  "  asked  Suzanna. 

''  Why  ?  A  woman's  why.  Because  I 
want  it.  Because  I  will  not  have  him  taken 
from  me  thus.  Because  it  is  an  insult  that 
you  offer  me,  Mademoiselle  Varelkamp." 

They  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
''  He  does  not  think  of  you,"  said  Suzanna. 

"Reason  the  more  to  leave  me  in  peace," 
answered  the  Frenchwoman,  as  they  passed 
into  the  sitting-room. 

"Ah,  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,"  cried 
Mevrouw  Barsselius.  She  started  up  and 
began  bustling  about  the  sofa  and  the  sofa 
cushions.  *'  Arnout,  get  Madame  la  Vicom- 
tesse that  little  shawl  for  her  feet.  What 
are  you  staring  at,  you  booby  ?  Did  you 
never  see  a  handsome  woman  in  a  beautiful 
dress  before  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  amiable,  madame,"  said  the 
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invalid,  laughing.  '*  You  will  spoil  me  for  my 
female  compatriots.  We  are  not  accustomed 
to  compliments  from  each  other,  unless  there 
Is  a  powder  In  the  jam  !  " 

"  Humph/'  replied  Mevrouw  Barssellus. 
"  A  woman  can't  pay  another  woman  a 
compliment.  It  Is  either  a  simple  truth  or 
a  simple  lie." 

''  De  mieux  en  mieux.  But  you  are 
simply  charming.  How  Is  It  possible,  dear 
madame,  that  they  say  the  Batavians — 
manquent  d'esprit  ?  " 

"  VIcomtesse,"  said  Mevrouw  Barssellus 
sharply,  ''don't  laugh  at  me.  I  know  the 
world.  You  must  not  think  we  are  all 
provincials  here.  I  can  tell  you  I  read  the 
Revue  des  deitx  Mondes  quite  regularly,  and 
I  am  on  the  height  of  what  passes  In  Paris 
and  In  France." 

"  The  Revue  des  deux  Mondesi'  repeated 
the    vicomtesse,    now    comfortably   installed 
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among  her  cushions.  "  Oh  yes,  the  Revue  ! 
That  is  very  serious.  You  know  why  it  is 
called  des  deux  Moitdes,  do  you  not  ? " 

''Yes,  certainly;  Europe  and  America,  of 
course." 

"  Oh,  that  was  half  a  century  ago,"  said  the 
vicomtesse  sweetly;  ''they  call  it  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes  nowadays  because  the 
serious  articles  are  only  intended  for  the 
monde  savant,  and  the  stories  are  only  fit  for 
the  demi-monde,  so  that  both  of  them  get 
their  share." 

"  What  is  the  '  daymi-monde '  '^.  "  queried 
Suzanna  innocently. 

"The  daymi-monde,"  repeated  Madame 
de  Mongelas.  "  But,  mademoiselle,  you 
yourself  suggest  the  answer.  C'est  le  monde 
qui  s'est  demis.  The  women  who  are 
socially  out  of  joint." 

Suzanna  asked  no  more,  and  Mevrouw 
Barsselius,  indignant  at  being  left  out  of  the 
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conversation,  and  anxious,  perhaps,  to  prove 
her  claims  to  Batavian  "esprit,"  fell  in  with 
a  remark  that  the  weather  was  fine. 

Madame  de  Mongelas  was  busy  with  some 
old-fashioned  tatting.  ''  Yes,"  she  said,  ''  I 
think  you  malign  your  own  climate.  Mon- 
sieur Arnout  told  me  that  you  had  eight 
months  of  rain,  and  four  months  of  bad 
weather.  Decidedly,  he  wants  patriotism, 
does  Monsieur  Arnout." 

Arnout  w^oke  up  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 
He  had  been  sitting  stupidly  staring  at  the 
vicomtesse  since  she  came  in.  Perhaps  she 
purposely  roused  him. 

''  Yes,  but  this  Is  not  our  own  sunshine," 
he  said  ;  "  It  is  only  lent.  And  Nature  is 
the  veriest  usurer  to  us  Dutch  people. 
When  she  brings  us,  at  rare  intervals,  a  week 
of  foreign  sunshine  from  somewhere,  she 
always  makes  us  pay  for  it  in  two  months  of 
steady  rain." 
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'*  Now,  is  that  true,  Miss  Suzanna  ?"  asked 
madame.  "  Your  nephew — does  he  not  see 
things  in  black  ?  " 

"  God  made  the  rain,"  answered  Suzanna 
curtly.  She  got  up  and  began  walking  up 
and  down  the  room.  She  could  not  bear  to 
remain  sitting  thus  opposite  that  woman  in 
her  triumphant  beauty,  and  the  foolish  boy 
at  her  feet.     She  was  choking  for  breath. 

Mevrouw  Barsselius  turned  round  to  look 
at  her.  She  could  not  continue  tramping  to 
and  fro.  She  sat  down  again  in  the  old 
green  chair.  Would  Mevrouw  Barsselius 
never  go  ?  With  every  moment  of  delay 
Suzanna's  fever  of  anxiety  increased. 

"Is  your  box  ready,  Arnout  ? "  she  asked 
— almost  hissed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Arnout  fiercely — like  a  dog  at 
bay. 

"  True,  it  is  getting  time  for  me  to  be 
thinking    of    packing    up,"     said    Mevrouw 
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Barsselius.  "And  when  shall  I  see  you 
again,  vicomtesse  ?  Shall  I  send  you  some 
more  grapes  on  Monday  ?  They  were  very 
expensive,  you  know ;  but  they  are  getting 
cheaper  now." 

"  I  am  infinitely  grateful  to  you,  madame," 
replied  the  vicomtesse,  intent  on  her  tatting, 
"  but  I  shall  be  gone  from  here  on  Monday. 
You  know — do  you  not  ? — that  I  am  going 
away  ?  " 

"  Indeed  !  and  where  to  ?  "  asked  Mevrouw, 
with  a  sharp  look  at  her  sister. 

"  Ah,  who  shall  say  ?     I  must  see." 

"  But  you  will  let  me  know,  vicomtesse  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  yes ;  perhaps  no.  It  will 
depend." 

"  Whereupon  ? " 

"  On  many  things.  Am  I  still  to  sing 
before  you  go  ?  Because,  if  so,  madame, 
I  had  better  do  it  at  once."  She  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  her  guitar. 
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Mevrouw  Barssellus  felt  altogether  at  sea. 
There  was  something  in  the  air,  and  she 
could  not  tell  what.  She  gazed  from  one 
to  another.  Nothing  to  be  read  on  either 
face  but  armed  expectation.  She  would 
question  Arnout  on  their  way  home. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said;  ''one  song,  if  you 
are  not  too  tired,  while  the  boy  brings  down 
his  carpet-bag.  And  then  it  appears  that 
you  and  I,  Arnout,  must  take  leave  of 
Madame  de  Mongelas." 

Arnout  made  a  movement  as  if  to  rise. 
He  looked  almost  supplicatingly  at  the 
beautiful  Frenchwoman.  The  look  said, 
"  I  am  unhappy ;  I  do  not  care.  Do  what 
you  will." 

"  And  is  your  nephew  really  going  to 
leave  you,  mademoiselle  ? "  said  the  vicom- 
tesse  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,"  answered  Suzanna,  with  a  ring  of 
quiet  triumph  in  her  voice.  ''  He  must 
resume  his  studies." 
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"You  will  miss  him,"  said  Madame  de 
Mongelas.  "  But  if  we  are  to  part,  he  must 
hear  my  song.  He  would  not  be  so  impolite 
as  to  run  away  as  I  begin." 

Her  guitar  was  ready.  She  struck  a  few 
preliminary  notes. 

'*  Yes,  yes  ;  let  him  hear  the  song,"  cried 
Mevrouw  Barsselius,  clapping  her  hands. 
''Sing  us  the  'Robert,'  Madame  la  Vicom- 
tesse,  that  you  sang  so  well  the  other  day. 
It  gives  me  recollections  of  when  I  was  a 
girl." 

The  vicomtesse  smiled  yet  more  sweetly. 

She  bent  her  head  without  speaking.     Then 

she  finished  her  prelude,  and  then  she  lifted 

up  her  voice  and  sang  : 

"  L'amour  est  enfant  de  Boheme, 
II  n'a  jamais,  jamais  connu  de  loi. 
Si  tu  ne  m'aimes  pas,  je  t'aime, 
Et  si  je  t'aime— prends  garde  a  toi." 

She  sang  the  well-known  words  quietly, 
without   any  of   the    effrontery   which   is    so 
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often  attached  to  them,  but  with  a  restrained 
menace  that  rendered  them  far  more  impres- 
sive. She  was  gazing  vaguely  into  the 
distance,  beyond  the  head  of  Mejuffrouw 
Suzanna  Varelkamp,  out  of  the  homely, 
common-place  little  room,  into  far-reaching 
vistas,  perchance  of  a  brilliant  future,  per- 
chance of  a  past  on  which  the  sunlight  yet 
played.  She  sang  them  over  and  over  again, 
caressing  them,  clinging  to  them,  taking 
possession  of  them  and  making  them  her 
own — and  then  yet  again,  lingeringly,  master- 
fully, in  simple,  conscious  triumph — as  she 
turned  her  quiet  gaze  on  the  young  man  at 

her  feet. 

^'  Et  si  je  t'aime,  prends  garde  a  toi." 

Suzanna,  pale  and  breathless,  with  the 
recollection  of  the  agreement  she  had  over- 
heard still  hammering  at  her  brain — Suzanna 
caught  that  look,  and  Arnout's  answer.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  fly  from  the  room — any- 
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where — out  of  their  sight.  She  crushed  it 
down.  She  even  laid  aside  her  knitting  and 
Hstened  calmly. 

"  A  pretty  song,"  she  said  at  the  end. 

"  Charming  !  Exquisite  !  How  beauti- 
fully you  sing,  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  !"  cried 
the  Barsselius.  ''  You  must  give  me  another 
opportunity  of  hearing  you.  I  am  so  sorry 
the  carriage  is  waiting,  and  that  it  is  already 
so  late.  But  you  must  leave  me  your  address 
on  Monday,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you. 
And  you  must  stay  with  me  later  on,  after 
all.  Oh  yes,  of  course  you  must  stay  with 
me.  We  can  settle  it  together.  Come, 
Arnout ;  now  get  your  hat." 

*'  I  am  not  going,"  said  Arnout ;  "  I  intend 
to  stay." 

Aunt  Suzanna  said  nothing.  Aunt  Croesus, 
already  occupied  with  her  shawl  and  her  cap 
and  her  false-front  and  her  galoshes,  stopped 
and  stared  at  him. 
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"  Not  going  ?  "  she  said.  ''  The  child  is 
demented.  Suzanna,  tell  him  to  fetch  his 
things." 

"  I  have  told  him,"  said  Suzanna,  "  every- 
thinof.     I  shall  tell  him  nothino^  more." 

Mevrouw  Barsselius  completed  her  mani- 
fold arrangements  with  a  good  deal  of  fussing 
and  blustering.  She  said  nothing,  however, 
about  the  matter  in  hand,  till  she  was  ready. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  vicomtesse,"  she 
remarked,  standing  in  the  doorway,  with  all 
her  wraps  and  her  bundles  about  her. 
"  Good-bye,  good-bye.  And  now,  Arnout, 
it  is  quite  late  enough.  Come  along  with  me 
this  instant — do  you  hear — or  I  shall  never 
forgive  you  your  disobedience.  That  is  not 
an  empty  sentence,  such  as  people  constantly 
use.  I  mean  it.  I  mean  it  fully.  If  I  drive 
to  Overstad  alone  to-night,  you  will  have 
reason  to  repent  it  to  your  dying  hour.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Xante  Crcesusl'  said  Arnout. 

''  I  see  you  do,"  she  continued,  nodding 
her  head,  not  without  a  certain  admiration  of 
his  ''  cheek."  And  she  waddled  slowly  down 
the  little  garden  path. 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  said  Arnout's  voice 
at  her  elbow.  And  he  lifted  her  into  the 
carriage  with  a  mighty  effort  of  his  young 
strength,  as  he  had  done  these  many  times. 

"  Bah ! "  she  said,  ''  I  shall  never  forgive 
you.  I  have  said  it.  But  I  cannot  deny 
that  you  have  pluck  in  you.  You  have  none 
of  the  Donselaar  coffee-blood.     Good  night." 

It  was  Arnout  who  helped  up  Madame  de 
Mongelas,  Miss  Varelkamp  keeping  stern 
watch  over  them.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
by  either  of  the  three.  On  the  landing  they 
separated,  and  each  went  to  his  or  her  own 
apartment — also  without  a  word. 


CHAPTER    III. 

suzanna's  ordeal. 

When  Suzanna  had  closed  the  door  of  her 
room  she  sat  down  in  the  dark.  She  was 
stunned.     She  must  think  it  out. 

It  was  true,  then.  This  thing  which  of 
late  she  had  always  put  away  from  her  as 
too  ridiculous,  too  terrible  to  be  possible, 
was  there,  before  her  very  eyes — a  fact  to 
be  faced,  and  fought.  There  was  question 
of  impure  passion  between  the  strange 
Frenchwoman  and — Arnout.  How,  or  in 
what  degree  she  could  not  tell.  But  there  it 
was.  She  had  seen  it,  this  evening.  And 
it  suddenly  made  clear  many  things  to  her 
which  she  had  not  understood  before.     Out 
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of  the  confusion  of  the  last  two  days  it  grew 
forth  and  took  definite  shape,  and  it  Illumi- 
nated what  had  lain  In  the  dark.  She  was 
a  simple  woman,  was  Suzanna,  a  woman  who 
thought  simply  and  broadly,  who  divided 
the  Ideas  with  which  she  came  In  contact 
into  good  and  bad,  false  and  true,  right  and 
wrong.  And,  therefore,  she  did  not  always 
make  nice  little  distinctions,  which  were 
plain  enough  to  less  single  eyes,  and  the  wise 
people  of  the  world  were  apt  to  call  her 
blind. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  accuse 
her  of  blindness  in  not  sooner  foreseeing  the 
catastrophe  which  had  now  befallen  her. 
Yet  she  thus  accused  herself,  vehemently, 
in  the  first  bitterness  of  her  self-reproach. 
She  remembered  her  original  unwillingness 
to  receive  the  stranger.  Why  had  she  not 
listened  to  her  better  intuition,  and  driven 
the  woman  from  her  door  ?     She  forgot  all 
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the  Other  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  we 
are  only  too  apt  to  do.  She  forgot  that  it 
had  been  practically  impossible  to  move 
Madame  de  Mongelas  from  the  house,  that 
it  had  always  remained  her  intention  to  do 
so,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  would  give  his  per- 
mission, and  that,  in  fact,  only  five  days  had  • 
elapsed  since  the  invalid  had  been  carried 
upstairs.  She  forgot,  moreover,  that  her 
nephews  declaration  to  Dorothy,  before 
them  all,  had  come  to  annul  her  foolish  fears, 
and  to  brine  her  the  consummation  of  her 
fondest  hopes,  immediately  after  the  fears 
had  again  brought  the  hopes  into  prominence. 
She  forgot  that  her  efforts  to  remove  Madame 
de  Mongelas,  even  when  she  had  made 
them,  had  been  overruled  by  circumstances 
or  by  that  lady  herself.  In  one  word,  in 
her  anxiety  to  reproach  herself  and  to  lay  at 
her  own  door  the  blame  of  all  that  had 
happened,  she  forgot  that  it  had  been  impos- 
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sible  for  her  to  act  otherwise  than  to  afford 
brief  hospitaHty  to  ]\Iadame  de  Mongelas. 

But  since  yesterday,  said  the  accuser, 
were  your  eyes  not  opened  ?  Or  what 
degree  of  blindness  would  you  have  me 
believe  ?  She  had  certainly  perceived  since 
yesterday  that  something  was  wrong.  She 
had  discovered  that  the  stranger  was  acquiring 
too  paramount  an  influence  over  Arnout. 
But  she  had  not  ascribed  this  influence  of 
the  woman  of  thirty-five  over  her  boy- 
nephew  to  that  passion  which  men  call  love. 
Was  Arnout  not  in  love  with  Dorothy  ? 
Had  he  not  talked  of  his  love  for  her  all 
yesterday  ?  Could  a  man  be  in  love  with 
two  women  at  a  time  ? 

Suzanna  knew  little  of  passions  and  evil 
lusts.  The  only  "  love "  with  which  she 
was  acquainted  was  that  woman's  constancy 
which,  once  awakened,  lives  on  for  ever, 
beyond  hope,  beyond  death — ay,  beyond 
betrayal. 
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She  had  seen  that  Arnout  admired  what 
she  would  have  called  ''the  world"  in 
Madame  de  Mongelas.  She  had  seen  more. 
She  had  watched  him  growing  worldly  in  his 
own  heart,  taking  to  himself  the  vices  he 
adm.ired  in  the  Frenchwoman.  It  was  this 
influence  which  had  filled  her  with  alarm, 
and  which  she  had  sought  to  counteract. 

And  now  had  come  the  separation  from 
Dorothy — enough,  surely,  to  open  her  eyes. 
But  once  more  she  forgot,  in  her  eager  self- 
accusation,  that  she  had  only  known  of  this 
separation  for  the  last  couple  of  hours,  that 
the  separation  itself  had  taken  place  that 
very  morning.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
Madame  de  Mongelas  had  been  part  of  her 
life  from  the  beginning,  as  if  all  men  but 
herself  had  known  for  years  that  the  French- 
woman was  slowly  but  irresistibly  drawing 
Arnout  and  his  love  apart.  How  evident, 
how  inevitable  the  course  of  events  appeared 
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to  her,  now  she  beheld  them  from  this  point 
of  final  certitude !  This  morning  only,  she 
would  have  triumphantly  laughed  away  the 
thought  of  Arnout's  ''liaison,"  and  now  she 
told  herself  that  she  had  wilfully  provoked 
his  ruin. 

"  The  fault  is  mine.  The  fault  is  mine," 
she  said  over  and  over  again  to  herself 
There  was  a  fierce  satisfaction,  there  was,  at 
least,  a  momentary  rest  in  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  words.  The  first  step  towards 
action  must  be  found  in  clear  realisation  of 
the  situation.     The  second 

What  could  the  second  be  ?  The  past  was 
her  fault ;  so  be  it.  The  future  ; — the  future, 
then,  must  be  her  expiation.  She  shuddered, 
her  mind  shuddered,  as  a  wanderer  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  lightning-flash  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice.  She  dared  not  look  down  into 
the  misery  before  her.  And  by  God's 
mercy,  in  the  darkness,  she   could  not.     A 
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connection,  be  it  what  you  will,  between 
Arnout  and  this  popish  woman  ;  a  connection 
that  must  inevitably  leave  its  stain  upon  his 
life,  that  would  spread,  perhaps,  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  anxious  wardship ;  a  scandal — 
to  do  her  justice,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
she  turned  from  the  thought  of  scandal  with 
impatience.  What  mattered  the  outer  dis- 
grace, if  the  inner  infamy  were  there  !  But 
the  ruin,  the  ruin  of  the  boy's  whole  exist- 
ence, of  his  soul's  life  now  and  for  ever ! 
The  sinking  from  honour,  and  virtue,  and 
purity,  as  one  slips  down  into  the  oozing 
morass,  with  a  gasp  here,  and  a  clutch  there, 
and  an  idle  yearning  after  one  stone  of 
resting  on  which  to  ease,  if  but  for  a  moment, 
the  downward  drag  of  weary  feet !  O  God  ! 
O  God  !  She  was  not  a  woman  to  break 
out  into  lamentation  or  to  throw  up  her 
hands  in  tragical  despair.  She  sat  silent, 
shrunk  together,  staring,  staring  through  the 
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uncurtained  window  into  the  soft  summer 
darkness.  Only  at  times  she  pressed  her 
clasped  hands  tighter  to  her  bosom,  and  once 
or  twice  there  shuddered  into  the  stillness  a 
stifled  moan  that  was  little  more  than  a  long- 
drawn  breath. 

She  did  not  believe  in  the  fleeting  nature 
of  Arnout's  whim.  Not  she.  For  she  knew, 
with  a  woman's  intuition,  that  Dorothy  loved 
him,  and  she  therefore  believed  it  was  he 
who  had  designedly  and  disgracefully  thrown 
her  over  for  this  new  passion.  She  measured 
its  intensity  by  that  fact.  And  she  had  seen 
and  recognized — as  all  women,  even  old 
maids,  recognize  it — the  flicker  in  the  French- 
woman's eyes.  She  had  read,  with  the  eager- 
ness of  desperation,  her  nephew's  reply. 
She  told  herself  that  Madame  de  Mongelas 
had  gone  forth  to  conquer  Arnout.  And 
therein  she  was  right.  And  she  told  herself 
further  that  Arnout  was  the  Frenchwoman's 
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victim  and  her  devoted  slave.     And  therein, 
misled  by  her  anxiety,  she  was  wrong. 

She  was  wrong.  Arnout  could  not  have 
told  himself  in  how  far,  but  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  amazed  and  alarmed,  could 
he  have  read  the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  his  aunt's  mind  at  that  moment.  He 
was  dazzled  by  the  charms  of  the  French- 
woman :  never  before  in  his  simple  life  had 
he  come  into  contact  with  conscious  beauty, 
the  beauty  of  a  woman  desirous  to  please. 
He  was  desperate  from  disappointment. 
Dorothy's  refusal,  and,  still  more,  what  he 
called  her  cruelty,  had  shocked  to  its  basis 
that  belief  in  good  women,  which  is  the 
surest  prop  of  a  man's  morality.  His  studies 
were  irksome  to  him.  The  religion  which 
formed  their  quintessence  w^as  paling  into 
a  dream.  And  the  Frenchwoman  had 
dawned  and  deepened  upon  his  existence, 
not  as  an   individual  mistress,  but  as  a  type 
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of  the  new  life,  the  bright  life  of  beauty  and 
enjoyment,  of  warmth  and  colour  and  soft- 
ness— the  life  which  had  never  crossed  his 
path  before,  and  which  he  now  welcomed 
and  rejoiced.  It  was  a  moment  in  which  he 
stood  at  the  cross-roads,  that  supreme 
moment  of  all  others,  w^hen  a  man  has  need 
of  help  from  the  pure  women  who  love  him. 
And  he  stood  deserted — and  at  bay. 

Oh  for  a  moment's  simple  trust  between 
them  !  The  agonized  woman  downstairs  sat 
enshrouding  herself  in  one  cruel  thought : 
suffering  is  silent.  We  do  not  speak  of 
wrongs  that  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  our 
lives.  And  had  she  not  spoken,  once,  twuce  ? 
Had  she  not  in  one  supreme  appeal  placed 
all  his  love  and  duty-  -his  lifelong  love  and 
duty — on  the  hazard  of  a  die — and  lost ! 
Lost  to  an  interloper,  an  acquaintance  of 
yesterday,  a  courtesan — who  could  tell  ? 
Never   again   could    there   be   between   her 
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and  Arnout  the  confidence  of  love.     Never 


again. 


Love !  Did  she  not  know  what  love  was  ? 
By  the  furrows  on  her  cheeks  and  the  un- 
dimned  flash  in  her  eyes,  by  the  softness  of 
her  worn  old  heart,  ay,  and  by  its  sudden 
hardness,  by  the  brief  dream  unforgotten  ' 
through  the  long  night  watches ;  ah !  by  the 
boy  upstairs  —  the  one  link  between  her 
and  that  sad  sweetness  of  the  past — by  all 
her  striving  and  yearning  for  him,  by  her 
hands  grown  hard  with  honest  labour, — she 
knew. 

And  other  love  than  hers  there  was  not. 
There  was  passion  and  lechery  and  wicked- 
ness inexpressible.  There  was  the  madness 
of  achievement  and  the  madness  of  failure. 
There  was  hell,  which  is  enjoyment ;  and 
despair,  which  is  sin. 

Once  more  she  shuddered.  This,  then, 
was    his   future — inevitable,    irresistible ;    it 
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Stood  at  the  door  and  knocked.  And  he 
had  set  open  the  halls  of  his  foolish  young 
heart  and  was  bidding  the  guest  to  enter — a 
guest  who  makes  merry,  as  the  stranger  in 
the  ballad,  and  who  then,  when  the  feast  is 
over,  signals  for  his  band  of  followers  to 
break  through  and  devastate  the  house. 
The  end  was  upon  her.  Already  it  held  her 
by  the  throat.     She  must  save  him. 

Then  she  started  up — aimlessly  ;  she  could 
do  nothing  but  sink  back  again.  Save  him. 
She  must  save  him.  That  was  the  second 
idea  which  clearly  wrote  itself  upon  her 
brain.  The  first  was :  I  am  to  blame. 
The  second  :  And  therefore  1  must  save 
him. 

At  whatsoever  cost.  How,  when,  she 
could  not  tell.  She  must  arrest  his  fail 
before  it  was  too  late.  She  trusted — oh, 
with  what  passionate  trust ! — that  it  was  not 
yet  too  late.     It  could    not   be.     Only   that 
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morning    he   was    still    Dorothy's    plighted 
suitor.     It  could  not  be  too  late. 

Then  now,  now  was  the  moment  of 
supreme  peril  and  supreme  salvation.  Even 
now,  while  yet  he  hung  'twixt  heaven  and 
hell  Outside,  In  the  starlight,  she  could  see 
faintly  glistening  the  fresh  white  spot  where 
the  broken  branch  still  clung  to  Its  tree. 
Her  eye  rested  upon  It.  She  found  herself 
wishing  that  he  had  fallen  then,  and  died 
while  yet  she  trusted  him.  She  remembered 
how  her  heart  had  yearned  over  his  danger 
and  his  success,  and  now — In  the  presence  of 
a  living  death — she  stood  Irresolute. 

She  must  act — act.  What  could  she  do  ? 
Nothing  ! 

She   struck    out    her    hand    In    Impotent  ' 
eagerness.     Into  empty  space. 

God  must  help  her.  For  a  flash  of  time 
her  thoughts,  upon  the  restless  ocean,  caught 
at  that  rock  of  repose. 
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And  then  she  laughed  at  herself,  laughed, 
a  short,  shrill  little  laugh — to  the  silent  night 
and  the  observant  stars. 

God  had  no  time  to  think  of  her  and  her 
affairs.  It  was  true  that  He  gave  us  our 
senses,  and  we  must  use  them  for  ourselves. 
Had  she  not,  during  all  these  years  of  solemn 
preparation,  devoted  her  nephew's  honest 
young  heart  to  Him  ?  Had  she  not,  with 
daily  prayer  for  guidance,  trusted  in  His 
wisdom  and  His  aid  ?  And  what  had  she 
done,  on  her  part,  to  abate  or  to  annul  His 
influence  ?  She  had  laid  this  child  of  her 
faith  and  her  fears  at  the  feet  of  the  eternal 
Benevolence,  making  sacrifice  daily  at  that 
shrine  of  love  of  all  the  best  that  she 
possessed  to  bestow. 

She  renounced  the  covenant  of  trustful 
surrender  in  the  full  passion  of  her  helpless- 
ness. Not  hers  the  guilt  of  hope  confused 
and  faith  unanswered.     Not  hers  the  fault  of 
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shipwreck,  If  the  anchor  broke  away.  It  was 
a  relief  to  her  thus  to  fly  from  all  accusation 
of  herself  and  of  him,  and  to  pour  out  the 
bitterness  of  her  sorrow  aofalnst  a  Power  that 
makes  no  reply.  She  could  not,  could  not 
hate  the  son  of  her  endeavour ;  It  were 
easier,  in  one  desperate  moment,  to  turn  her 
hate  against  God. 

She  loved  the  boy.  The  more,  now  that 
all  happiness,  nay,  that  all  rest,  in  earth  and 
in  heaven  was  falling  from  her,  the  more  did 
she  feel  that  love  was  filling  and  floodlno^  and 
overflowing  her  soul.  She  loved  him,  and 
before  her  love  all  other  lights  were  paling. 
She  loved  him,  none  but  him,  nouo^ht  but 
him.  Her  own  life,  her  soul's  salvation,  were 
as  grains  of  dust  upon  the  balance.  She 
must  save  him  from  the  ruin  that  he  courted. 
She  must  save  him,  even  as  one  might  save  a 
moth  from  burning  by  striking  to  the  ground 
the  priceless  lamp  that  lured  him  to  his  fate. 
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And  she  wished  that  it  were  in  her  power 
to  kill  Madame  de  Mongelas.  To  kill  the 
woman  who,  with  sweet  smiles  and  sweeter 
kisses,  lay  right  across  his  path  of  rectitude. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  thought 
came  upon  her.  It  had  possessed  her,  though 
with  far  lesser  intensity,  in  that  hour  when 
he  climbed  up,  at  the  woman's  command, 
into  the  jaws  of  death.  To  kill  her !  To 
kill  her!  It  was  absurd;  it  was  insane;  it 
was  impossible. 

She  thanked  God  it  was  impossible.  Even 
in  this  moment  of  rejection  she  thanked  Him 
for  that. 

And  yet  she  told  herself  it  was  the  one, 
the  only  means  of  deliverance.  She  did  not 
believe  that  Madame  de  Mongelas  would 
quit  the  neighbourhood  on  Monday.  It  , 
were  almost  better  she  should  stay  in  this 
house  than  with  Mevrouw  Barsselius.  She 
sat  on  into  the  night.     The  little  cottage  was 
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absolutely  still.  She  wondered  whether  Its 
other  occupants  were  sleeping.  If  not,  of 
what  were  their  thoughts  ?  There  was  only 
the  meagre  partition  between  her  and  the 
woman  whose  death  she  encompassed  with 
her  thouQ^hts.  The  vUlao^e  clock  struck  half- 
past  eleven,  booming  slowly  through  the 
breathless  night. 

She  was  able  to  do  nothing.  She  must 
act  and  she  could  not.  There  was  nought 
for  her  but  to  sit  still  and  to  await  the 
catastrophe. 

She  had  fallen  Into  a  sort  of  torpor  of 
expectation.  She  was  roused  by  the  sound 
of  a  voice,  the  very  voice  that  was  hissing  at 
her  heart. 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  cried  the  voice  softly. 
"  Mademoiselle,  are  you  yet  awake  ?  " 

She  got  up  and  crept  to  the  door.  And 
then  she  bent  forward  and  listened. 

''  Mademoiselle ! " 
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She  opened  her  door.  ''  Do  you  want 
anything  ?  "  she  asked  in  toneless  accents. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  for  the  love  of  the 
good  God,  listen  a  moment,  if  you  are  not 
sleeping." 

Juffrouw  Varelkamp  left  her  door  open 
and  went  into  the  adjoining  room.  A  shaded 
light  was  burning  in  a  corner.  It  was  her 
own  little  old  lamp  with  the  cracked  china- 
shade — Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac.  Her  eye 
fell  upon  it.  ''He  should  have  sacrificed 
himself,"  she  thought. 

Madame  de  Mongelas  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  her  long  hair  all  loose  about  her 
shoulders,  a  bright  flush  on  her  cheek.  "  Oh, 
how  good  of  you  to  come  !  "  she  said  grate- 
fully. "  I  cannot  sleep.  I  am  ill.  I  have 
overtired  myself  with  the  descent." 

"  What  is  the  matter ! "  said  Suzanna 
curtly. 

"  Ah,  you  are  angry  with  me  !     You  must 
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forgive  me.  I  am  self-willed,  and  accustomed 
to  having  my  own  way.  And  your  nephew  ! 
He  is  very  'gentil.'" 

''Is  there  anything  you  want  done  for 
you  ?  "  asked  Suzanna,  still  more  grimly. 

'*  Do  not  look  at  me  in  that  way,  made- 
moiselle. You  frighten  me.  And  I  am 
nervous  already.  My  foot  hurts  me  very 
much.  I  should  not  have  used  it  yet.  And 
I  cannot  sleep." 

Suzanna  did  not  answer. 

''Would  you  give  me  a  few  drops  from 
the  little  bottle  there  ?  "  continued  the  French- 
woman. "  It  is  for  this  that  I  ventured  to  call 
to  you.  The  little  bottle  on  the  washstand 
— with  the  red  label.  There  is  a  glass  cup 
on  the  mantelpiece." 

Suzanna  moved  mechanically  to  the  wash- 
stand  and  took  the  little  bottle  up  in  her 
hand. 

"  Be   very   careful,    I    beg   of   you,"    said 
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madame.  "It  is  a  very  strong  tincture  of 
morphia.  Will  you  pour  me  out  one  drop 
in  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  water  ?  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  me  sleep." 

Suzanna  took  the  cup,  and  poured  a  little 
water  into  it. 

''Will  you  take  it  to  the  light,  my  dear 
mademoiselle,  and  be  very  accurate  ?  One 
drop  puts  you  to  sleep,  and  ten " 

"  And  ten  ?"  said  Suzanna. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  le  grand  peut-etre  ! "  said 
Madame  de  Mono^elas. 

Suzanna  barely  understood  her  meaning. 
Perhaps  she  understood  it  incorrectly.  She 
moved  towards  the  corner  where  the  lamp 
burnt  dim.  And  as  she  moved,  while  still 
walking  across  the  room,  she  uncorked  the 
little  bottle  and  held  it  over  the  glass.  Her 
hand  trembled — she  stumbled  forward. 

''  Take  it,"  she  said,  standing  by  the 
invalid's  bed. 
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''  Oh,  thank  you,"  replied  Madame  de 
Mongelas — and  emptied  the  tiny  glass. 

Suzanna  put  it  down  on  the  table  at  her 
side,  and  remained  still  for  one  moment, 
gazing  down  at  the  Frenchwoman. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  began  the  invalid,  after 
that  moment  of  silence,  "  once  more,  you 
must  forgive  me ;  I  mean  no  harm.  Least 
of  all  to  your  nephew.  I  like  him — and  you. 
I  am  very  grateful.      I  shall  go  on  Monday — 

and  then  I — I Gracious  Heaven  !  what 

is    this  ?       The    morphia  was    too    strong. 

The  dose Let  me  see  the  bottle."     She 

started  up  in  bed.  "  For  the  love  of  Heaven, 
let  me  see  the  bottle  !     Quick  ! " 

''Hush,  hush!"  said  Mejuffrouw  Varel- 
kamp. 

''  Let  me  see  the  bottle  ! "  screamed  the 
Frenchwoman.  She  lifted  herself  up.  Miss 
Varelkamp  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  The 
vicomtesse,    her    eyes    dilated    with    terror, 
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half  dragged  herself,  half  let  herself  fall  from 
the  bed,  and  with  subdued  shrieks  at  the 
pain  the  movement  was  causing  her,  she 
crept  slowly  along  the  floor  toward  the 
mantelpiece.  i\Iiss  Varelkamp  neither  spoke 
nor  moved. 

Arrived  at  her  destination,  Madame  de 
Mongelas  drew  herself  up  by  the  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and,  gasping  from  the  eftbrt,  hanging 
there,  as  best  she  could,  in  her  white  night- 
dress, she  took  the  little  morphia  bottle  in 
her  hand. 

Shriek  after  shriek  filled  the  quiet  house. 
Madame  de  Mongelas  stood  by  the  mantel- 
piece, holding  the  half-filled  bottle  aloft  in 
her  hand. 

"  Arnout !  "  she  cried.  "  Arnout !  Help  ! 
Help  !  She  has  killed  me  !  O  my  God  ! 
Help!" 

An  upstairs  door  was   thrown  open,  and. 
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in    a    whirlwind    of    anxiety,  young  Arnout 
rushed  down  and  into  the  room. 

''  She  has  killed  me,"  repeated  the  French- 
woman frantically,  bursting  into  tears.  "  She 
has  poured  out  too  much.  Save  me  !  I  am 
^yii^g  •'  Quick  ! "  She  fell  forward  on 
Arnout's  shoulder.  He  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  to  keep  her  from  the  ground. 

The  young  man  was  about  to  soothe  and 
to  protest ;  one  glance  at  his  aunt's  face 
checked  him.  He  paused  for  an  instant. 
Then  he  said  shortly — assuming  a  tone  of 
command  such  as  she  had  never  heard  from 
any  man  before  :  ''  Go  downstairs  immedi- 
ately, and  get  us  coffee — the  very  strongest 
coffee  you  can  boil.     Make  haste." 

And  she  obeyed  him. 

Left  alone  with  Madame  de  Mongelas,  he 
took  her  up  and  laid  her  gently  on  the 
bed.  She  was  more  dead  than  alive  with 
terror.      Already    the    stupor    was    gaining 
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upon  her,  and  she  allowed  him  to  do  as  he 
liked. 

Then  he  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  where 
his  aunt  was  quietly  busy  with  her  petroleum - 
machine,  working  as  a  woman  in  a  maze. 
Without  speaking  a  word  to  her,  he  filled 
a  jug  full  of  warm  water,  and  carried  it 
upstairs  again.  He  added  a  certain  quantity 
of  cold,  and  then  he  offered  Madame  de 
Mongelas  the  nauseous  beverage  to  drink. 
Half-way  she  desisted. 

"  More,"  he  said  quietly,  authoritatively. 
*'  You  must  drink  it  all."  She  looked  at  him, 
as  a  submissive  child  looks  when  it  takes  its 
medicine. 

''  Do  you  think  I  shall  die  ? "  she  gasped, 
as  he  put  down  the  empty  cup.  ''Arnout, 
I  must  not  die." 

"No,  no,"  he  said  soothingly.  ''You  are 
going  to  be  ill  perhaps,  but  soon  you  will  be 
all  right." 
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He  helped  her  through  the  sickness 
which  followed.  His  aunt  came  in  presently 
with  coffee,  and  would  have  approached  the 
bed.  He  motioned  her  back.  After  a 
moment  or  two,  when  he  could  again  leave 
the  patient,  he  went  to  the  table,  poured  out 
the  coffee,  and  brought  it  with  his  own  hand 
to  the  bedside.  Miss  Varelkamp  stood  rigid 
by  the  wall.  Arnout  sat  down  without 
looking  at  her. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  patient  was 
dozing  among  her  pillows,  the  young  man 
rose  and  faced  his  aunt. 

"Is  this  true,"  he  said,  ''this  about  the 
bottle?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

He  did  not  ask  again.  ''Murderess!"  he 
said,  and  turned  and  left  her. 

The  Invalid  awoke,  as  he  moved.  "  Do 
not  go ! "  she  cried,  starting  up  In  fresh 
terror.     '*  Do  not  leave  me,  Arnout !     Take 
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me  away  !  She  will  kill  me,  if  you  leave  me  ! 
Take  me  away !  I  am  better.  I  must  go 
to-night !    Anywhere  !    Anywhere  !    Away  ! " 

He  stood  looking  at  her.  Then  he  cast 
one  other  glance  upon  his  aunt.  She  met  it 
calmly,  but  with  a  stony,  meaningless  stare. 
He  turned  again  toward  the  patient.  '*  I 
will  take  you,"  he  said. 

He  brought  her  such  wraps  as  were  easiest 
found  by  him  in  the  confused  search  among 
her  dresses,  and  he  helped  her,  as  well  as  he 
could,  to  put  them  on.  In  the  loveliness 
of  her  n^gligd,  in  the  distress  which  his 
presence  caused  her,  as  he  brought  forward 
a  flannel  dressing-gown  and  drew  a  soft 
stocking  over  her  swollen  foot ;  among  the 
litter  of  handsome  toilettes  heaped  up  upon 
the  floor,  under  the  glaring  light  of  an 
uncovered  candle ;  in  all  the  hurry,  and  the 
awkwardness  and  the  dismay — he  remained, 
cold,  stern — as  an  officer  of  justice.     At  last 
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she  was  ready,  dressed  sufficiently  at  least 
for  a  brief  transit  on  that  lovely  summer 
night. 

"  Let  us  go,"  he  said,  still  without  looking 
at  his  aunt.  And  still  she  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall,  with  that  unmeaning  stare. 

He  took  the  beautiful  burden  in  his  arms, 
lifting  her  to  his  breast,  as  on  that  memorable 
evening  when  first  he  found  her  sitting  by 
the  road.  And  slowly,  carefully,  he  bore 
her  down  the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house, 
and  along  the  silent  road. 

The  cottage  door  banged  behind  him. 
Suzanna  heard  it. 

And  then  the  little  gate  slammed  to,  with 
an  impatient  snap.  Suzanna  heard  that 
also. 

The  night  was  such  an  one  as  summer 
sometimes  brings  us,  a  medley  of  strange 
contrasts,  warm  and  yet  cool,  dark  and  yet 
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light,  silent  and  yet  full  of  a  thousand  varied 
echoes.  The  birds  were  not  asleep ;  the 
loveliness  of  livinof  on  such  a  nio^ht  as  this 
was  keeping  them  awake,  and  every  now  and 
then,  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  a 
little  cry  went  up  among  the  bushes,  a  tremble 
of  music,  suddenly  hushed,  a  call  of  love, 
confident    of    answer.     And    brio^ht    insects 

o 

floated  to  and  fro  throuQ^h  the  soft  darkness,  a 
quiver  of  light  in  constantly  changing  flashes, 
drunk  with  the  ecstasy  of  motion,  borne 
forward  by  their  own  delirium.  In  the  top- 
most heights  of  the  tall  trees  that  bordered 
the  road  the  leaves  spread  in  delicate  tracery 
over  the  sky,  undisturbed  by  even  a  passing 
zephyr,  yet  a-tremble  from  time  to  time  with 
their  own  happiness  of  life.  And  the 
jasmine-bushes — ah,  the  tell-tale  jasmine  ! — 
tossed  their  overflowing  fragrance  on  the 
road  at  Arnout's  feet.  He  walked  onwards, 
bravely,    silently,    with    his    face    set    hard, 
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beneath  the  twinkhng  stars,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  jasmine  enfolding  him  and  her. 

Once  he  stumbled.  She  gave  a  little  cry 
of  alarm.      She  had  lain  very  still  till  then. 

''  Hush  !  "  he  said,  '*  hush  !  We  shall  soon 
be  there."  And  he  passed  onward,  down 
the  road  towards  the  village.  Suddenly 
they  came  upon  two  figures  seated  by  the 
roadside,  half  asleep  perchance. 

The  two,  thus  unexpectedly  disturbed, 
shrank  back  at  first,  yet  curiosity  tempted 
them  to  look  forth  again  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  so  strange  a  sight. 

And  Arnout,  in  passing,  recognised,  or 
thought  he  recognised  them.  The  one  was 
Karel  Donselaar ;  the  other,  doubtless,  was 
neighbour  s  Cornelie. 

He  blushed  to  himself  in  the  darkness. 
He  set  his  face  yet  more  sternly,  and 
strode  on. 

"  I  do  not  care  where  you  are  taking  me, 
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Arnout,"  she  said  presently,  "  as  long  as  you 
take  me  away  from  her.  I  know  you  will 
look  after  me." 

"  We  are  going  to  the  village  inn,"  he 
answered.  '*  It  is  very  humble,  but  it  will 
do." 

''  I  am  not  too  heavy  for  you,  mon  pauvre 
gar9on  ?  " 

''  No,"  he  said  with  a  gasp.     ''  Not  yet." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

AFTERWARDS. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Karel  van  Donselaar. 
**  Every  word  of  it's  true.  And  I'm  glad 
it  is." 

"  And  I'm  sorry,"  said  Koos. 

They  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
dining-room  at  Steenevest,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, each  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
The  cloth  was  laid  for  dinner.  The  clock 
pointed  to  three  minutes  to  five. 

"  Always  supposing  that  it  is  true,"  added 
Koos,  after  a  pause. 

''  I  always  thought  some  similar  little 
complication  lay  behind  his  fine  ideas  of 
honour,"    continued    Karel.     ''  If    I    betted. 
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I  would  have  laid  you  a  wager  that  this  kind 
of  thing  would  have  come  out  some  day." 

Koos  did  not  answer. 

"  Only  in  a  quieter  way,"  Karel  went  on. 
*'  Whew  !     Certainly  in  a  quieter  way." 

Koos  stopped  in  his  walk  to  take  a  straw- 
berry from  one  of  the  fruit-dishes  on  the 
table. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn  ]t  touch  the  dessert, 
Koos,"  said  Karel  testily.  ''  You  know  it's 
one  of  the  things  the  governor  hates." 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that 
spoil  the  grapes,"  said  Koos.  *'  All  the 
same,  I  don't  think  the  governor  would  be 
overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  bigger  foxes  run 
after  chickens — eh.'^"  He  looked  so  signi- 
ficantly at  his  elder  brother,  as  he  spoke, 
that  the  latter  could  not  but  catch,  in  part  at 
least,  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,"  he 
said,  turning  away. 
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**  Of  course  not,"  replied  Koos.  '*  Never 
mind.  I  always  tell  papa  you  are  at  home, 
when  necessary.  Here  the  old  gentleman 
comes." 

The  clock  began  striking  as  Mynheer  van 
Donselaar  entered  the  room.  He  waited 
till  the  last  stroke,  and  then  he  said  solemnly, 
''  Dorothea  is  late." 

*'  She's  been  to  afternoon  church,  papa," 
Koos  answered  hastily. 

His  father  looked  at  him  with  quiet  scorn. 
''  That  is  over  by  four  o'clock,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  Koos  went  on  eagerly ;  "  but  then, 
she  is  sure  to  have  gone  and  looked  up  some 
old  women  after  it." 

''  I  wish  she  wouldn't,"  said  Karel.  "  She 
brings  home  fevers  and  things  for  us  to 
catch." 

"  You  won't  catch  your  fevers  from 
Dorothy,"  cried  Koos  indignantly ;  "  there 
are  other  opportunities  for  that!"     His  air 
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was  SO  menacing,  that  Karel  shrank  back. 
He  scowled  fiercely  at  his  brother.  He  was 
beginning  to  discover  all  the  unpleasantness 
of  a  secret  which  the  other  seemed  partly  to 
share. 

"Don't  fly  out  so  at  Karel,  Koos," 
remarked  the  father  reprovingly.  "  It  is 
very  wrong  of  Dorothy  to  miss  the  dinner- 
bell.  Visits  to  poor  people  are  very  well, 
and  the  proper  thing  in  the  country,  but 
obedience  to  parents  is  better  than  charity." 

At  this  juncture  Dorothy  herself  came  in. 
Her  father  forbore  to  scold  her  more  than  he 
felt  that  his  duty  required  of  him.  He  was 
very  gentle  to  her  these  days,  on  account  of 
her  submission  to  his  will. 

'*  Dorothea,"  he  merely  said,  "  it  is  seven 
minutes  past  five.  Punctuality  is  the  basis 
of  morality,  and  morality  is  the  soul  of 
religion." 

Dorothy  might  honour  and  obey  her  father 
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as  much  as  if  she  really  loved  him.  She 
succeeded  pretty  well  in  this.  But  accurate 
she  could  not  be.  It  was  not  in  her  character. 
Fate  had  punished  this  punctilious  father  by 
giving  him  a  daughter  who  possessed  all  the 
virtues  except  exactitude.  And  therefore, 
not  seeing  the  one  he  was  constantly  in 
search  of,  he  forgot  to  notice  those  that  were 
there.  If  you  said  to  Mynheer  van  Donse- 
laar,  ''  Your  daughter  is  always  so  anxious 
to  please  you,"  he  would  answer,  not  un- 
truthfully, ''  Yes,  but  she  always  pleases  me 
five  minutes  too  late.''  And  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  you  could  not  please  Mynheer  van 
Donselaar  five  minutes  too  late. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  old  Baas  Vroom," 
she  said  apologetically.  She  lived  apologeti- 
cally towards  her  father.  It  is  a  bad  form 
of  intercourse.  Continued  protest  is  almost 
better  than  ceaseless  apology.  "  He  is  very 
ill,  and  more  incorrigible  than  ever.     He  has 
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Bible  texts  for  all  his  vices.  You  remember 
that  he  told  the  Domine  he  would  not  give 
up  his  pipe.  Well,  now  he  says  he  won't 
leave  off  drinking,  for  the  Bible  says  he  may 
'  try  the  spirits,'  and  he  hasn't  yet  made  up 
his  mind." 

Koos  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  Karel 
gave  a  scornful  sniff.  Mynheer  van  Donse- 
laar  moved  not  a  muscle. 

"  These  jokes  are  very  unseemly,"  he  said, 
"  especially  on  a  Sunday.  You  should  not 
countenance  them,  Dorothea." 

''  But,  papa,"  protested  Dorothy,  with  a 
look  half  piteous,  half  comical  at  Koos,  ''  he 
really  means  it.  And  it  is  very  terrible.  I 
assure  you  he  goes  on  drinking  in  earnest, 
and  he  is  quite  convinced  of  the  validity  of 
his  defence.  I  wanted  to  ask  Miss  Varel- 
kamp  about  it,  but  Miss  Varelkamp  was  not 
in  church.  I  am  afraid  she  must  be  ill,  only 
it  seems  so  funny  to  think  of  Miss  Varelkamp 
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being  ill.  Do  you  know,  papa,  I  believe  It 
Is  the  very  first  time  during  all  these  years 
that  I  have  seen  Miss  Varelkamp's  seat 
empty  in  church." 

"  She  is  an  exemplary  woman,"  said  the 
father  diplomatically,  "  in  her  way  and  accord- 
ing to  her  station  in  life." 

"  And  has  an  exemplary  nephew,"  added 
Karel.  "  I  think  I  can  account  for  Miss 
Varelkamp's  unusual  absence  from  church." 

Koos  kicked  Karel's  long  legs  under  the 
table.  The  elder  brother  looked  across  In 
surprise.  He  had  neither  Koos's  deeper 
Insight,  nor  the  wish  to  possess  it.  There 
was  no  reason,  that  he  could  discover,  why  he 
should  keep  back  the  news  he  was  burning 
to  tell. 

"  Mynheer  Arnout  Oostrum,"  he  went  on, 
laughing,  '"'  has  prepared  a  pleasant  little 
surprise  for  his  affectionate  relative.  He  left 
the   cottage  last  night,   near  midnight,  with 
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the  mysterious  French  viscountess,  and  intro- 
duced that  lady  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
village  inn." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Karel  ? "  asked 
Mynheer  van  Donselaar  blandly.  **  I  wish 
you  would  call  things  by  their  names.  I  am 
too  old  to  understand  the  new  way  of 
speaking."  Dorothy's  fresh  colour  had  for- 
saken her  cheeks  at  the  first  mention  of 
Arnout  Oostrum. 

"  Some  things  can't  afford  to  be  called  by 
their  names,  papa.  But  what  I  am  telling 
you  is  literal  enough.  And  the  couple,  I 
hear,  left  by  the  German  express,  destination 
unknown.  Cologne,  I  suppose.  If  so,  they 
are  now  probably  enjoying  their  tite-a-tite 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord." 

"■  Very  funny,"  said  Koos,  to  say  some- 
thing. He  was  anxiously  watching  Dorothy. 
Her  face  bespoke  more  amazement  than 
alarm. 
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*'  Very,"  acquiesced  Karel ;  **  but  I  can 
understand  Miss  Varelkamp  scarcely  caring 
to  tell  it  out  in  church." 

"  How  much  of  this  story  is  true,"  inter- 
posed Mynheer  van  Donselaar,  ''  and  how 
much  of  it  is  false  ?  " 

*'  It  is  all  of  it  false,  of  course,  papa,"  said 
Dorothy  eagerly ;  ''  and  I  think,"  she  went 
on,  dropping  into  French,  "  that  Karel  might 
exercise  his  wit  when  the  servant  is  out  of 
the  room.  Arnout  Oostrum  is  a  student  of 
theology,  and  it  is  enough  to  ruin  his  whole 
future  if  such  stories  get  about."  She  stopped 
in  dismay,  fearing  she  had  already  said  too 
much. 

"Arnout  Oostrum's  theological  studies," 
said  Karel,  coolly  continuing  to  employ  his 
mother-tongue,  "  will  henceforth  be  confined 
to  the  beauties  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as 
revealed  in  its  saints,  or  perhaps  to  that  still 
older  cult  of  the  heathen  goddess " 
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'*  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Koos  roughly. 

Mynheer  van  Donselaar  knew  nothing  of 
heathen  goddesses,  except  that  they  never 
wore  any  clothes. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  ;  ''  if  the  thing  were 
true,  it  would  be  far  too  serious  for  joking." 
At  the  bottom  of  his  perfectly  proper  heart 
he  almost  hoped  it  might  be.  It  would 
simplify  matters  so  with  Dorothy.  Not  but 
that  she  had  proved  a  dutiful  daughter,  as 
a  child  of  his  naturally  would  be,  when  he 
had  spoken  seriously  to  her  yesterday 
morning.  Still,  though  the  sense  of  moral 
obligation  was  very  well  in  its  way,  yet  it 
was  not  a  fund  that  you  could  draw  as  safe 
a  cheque  on  as  the  inexorable  decrees  of 
fate.  Mynheer  van  Donselaar  preferred  safe 
cheques,  especially  when  dealing  with  so 
unreliable  a  quantity  as  woman.  Women, 
according  to  his  idea,  should  never  have 
been  allowed   to  have  any  opinion  of  their 
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own,  except  the  one,  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
obey.     You  see  how  old-fashioned  he  was. 

"  But  very  likely  it  is  not  true,"  said  Koos, 
goodnaturedly.  ''  After  all,  how  does  Karel 
know  ?  " 

*'  Karel  knows,"  said  that  young  gentle- 
man, "  because  he  has  been  to  the  village, 
and  because  all  the  village  knows,  and 
because  old  Tipsy  himself  told  him  that  the 
pair  of  sweethearts  knocked  at  the  inn-door 
in  the  silent  hour  of  night.  That's  how 
Karel  knows." 

''  And,  for  all  that,  the  story  is  not  true," 
persisted  Dorothy;  ''for  the  simple  reason 
that  Madame  de  Mongelas  is  unable  to  leave 
her  room." 

*'  Madame  de  Mongelas  can  leave  her 
room  quick  enough  if  she  finds  some  one  to 
carry  her  from  it,"  replied  Karel  coolly  ;  "  and 
that's  why  the  young  divine  took  her  up  in 
his  arms.     He  carried  her  to  the  village,  and 
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he  carried  her  to  the  carnage,  and  he  carried 
her  into  the  train — and  I  dare  say  he  carried 
her  up  to  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  is  at  this 
moment  drinking  champagne  with  her — 
unless  they  have  a  Hft  at  the  Hotel  du 
Nord." 

''  They  have  not,"  said  Mynheer  van 
Donselaar  with  comic  precision ;  '*  at  least, 
they  had  not  last  year,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
when  I  came  back  from  Ems.  It  is  a  grave 
deficiency  in  an  otherwise  excellently  managed 
establishment." 

"  He  lies,  Koos,"  said  Dorothy,  ''and  he 
knows  that  he  lies." 

Karel  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *'As  if  I 
cared!"  he  said.  ''You  are  unreasonable. 
I  care  as  little  for  Arnout  Oostrum  as  you 
do — or  ouofht  to.  And  it's  no  business  of 
mine,  if  he  goes  to  the  devil — or  runs  away 
with  an  an  eel — eh  ?  " 

"  Liar  !  "  she  repeated — all  her  smouldering 
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anger  and  anxiety  aroused  by  his  sneer  — 
''liar!  it  is  a  vulgar  bit  of  scandal;  but  you 
would  be  glad  if  it  were  true." 

*'Yes,  begad,  I  believe  you  would,"  said 
Koos. 

"  Dorothea!"  said  mynheer  warningly. 

She  bent  her  head  over  her  plate,  so  as  to 
hide  her  confusion. 

"  The  strawberries  are  not  so  good  this 
year,''  said  Mynheer  van  Donselaar.  ''  They 
have  had  too  much  rain." 

''  Papa,"  began  Dorothea,  when  the  two 
young  men  had  risen  from  the  table  with 
their  customary  little  yawn  of  relief,  "  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment, 
I  have  something  to  ask." 

•'  Certainly,  my  daughter,"  mynheer 
answered  pompously.  ''It  is  Sunday,  and 
my  time  is  entirely  at  your  service." 

It  was  one  of   Mynheer  van  Donselaar's 
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favourite  fictions  that  Sunday  was  his  day 
of  rest.  The  less  he  laboured  on  other 
days,  the  more  energetically  he  rested  on 
Sunday. 

"I  want,"  said  Dorothy  quietly,  ''to  go 
this  evening  and  see  Mejuffrouw  Varel- 
kamp." 

Her  father  shook  his  head  disapprovingly. 

"  I  knew  he  would,"  thought  Dorothy. 

"  If  there  is  any  truth  In  this  disgraceful 
story,"  he  said,  "you  are  the  last  person 
who  should  take  any  action  In  the  matter. 
And  If  there  is  no  truth  in  it— as  I  sincerely 
hope  there  may  not  be — then,  Dorothy, 
there  is  still  more  reason  why  you  should 
avoid  the  house  of  Mejuffrouw  Varelkamp." 

*'  Reason  or  no  reason,  papa,"  said 
Dorothy,  *'  you  must  allow  me,  if  you  please, 
to  go  and  see  her." 

**  That  Is  a  wom^an's  argument,"  said 
mynheer.     *'  No." 
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"  And  that,  papa,  is  a  man's  reply,"  rejoined 
Dorothy. 

"  Dorothea,  you  are  pert,  and  pertness  is 
of  all  things  most  unbecoming^.  The  matter 
is  settled  ;  and  now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
think  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  garden  for 
a  little  before  tea." 

He  had  a  habit  of  saying  "  if  you  will 
allow  me,"  when  he  wanted  more  especially 
to  have  his  own  way.  It  was  so  easy  to  him 
to  say  so,  where  no  one  ever  left  his  wishes 
unallowed. 

"  Papa,"  said  Dorothy,  rising  also,  "  let  us 
understand  each  other  once  for  all.  I  am 
going  to  obey  you,  as  I  told  you  yesterday, 
but  obedience  has  its  limits.  That  is  to  say," 
she  continued  hastily,  fearing  he  might  mis- 
understand her  meaning,  "  I  will  obey  you, 
but  I  must  do  so  in  my  owm  manner.  I 
suppose  it  is  my  duty  to  make  other  people 
as   miserable  as    myself  because    my   father 
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wishes  it ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  spoil 
their  lives  and  my  own  in  the  way  which  I 
prefer.  And  therefore,  I  shall  do  as  you 
wish,  but  I  must  go  and  find  out  about  Miss 
Varelkamp." 

"  Do  as  I  wish  while  you  defy  mc  ! "  cried 
Mynheer  van  Donselaar.  ''  Strange  logic  of 
the  sex.  Besides,  Dorothea,  you  can't  be 
back  in  time  for  tea." 

"  If  Arnout  Oostrum  is  in  the  house,  I 
promise  you  not  to  enter  it.  If  he  is  not 
in  the  house,  then  I  must  know  what  has 
befallen  him." 

"  Dorothea,  Dorothea,  obedience  is  not 
made  in  selections.  You  are  not  obedient. 
You  are  disobedient.  And  you  will  bring 
my  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

Uttering  which  melancholy  prophecy, 
Mynheer  van  Donselaar  contentedly  stroked 
his  shining  forehead,  as  a  preliminary  for 
properly    adjusting     his    grey     wide-awake. 
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There  was  nothing  he  dreaded  so  much — 
next  to  missinor  the  train — as  wearing  his  hat 
awry.  And  then  he  went  out  to  look  at 
his  geraniums.  He  was  not  really  disturbed 
by  Dorothy's  contumacy.  He  knew  that  he 
could  trust  her  on  the  essential  point.  And 
he  was  wise  enough  to  give  way  in  all  lesser 
ones.  In  fact,  as  Cook  Mina  had  early 
discovered,  and  poor  Madame  van  Donse- 
laar  never,  the  only  manner  to  conquer  this 
gentleman  was  to  face  him  and  bid  him  do 
his  worst. 

Dorothy  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket,  and 
hurried  down  the  road.  She  knew  not 
what  to  believe.  She  could  not  trust  her 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  Karel's  story.  As 
he  had  told  it,  she  declared  it  to  be  impos- 
sible ;  yet  something,  she  felt,  must  have 
happened,  to  explain  both  the  rumour  of 
his  disgrace,  and  Miss  Varelkamp's  unpre- 
cedented  absence    from    church.      And    she 
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could'  not  help  repeatedly  recalling  his 
terrible  words  to  her  on  their  parting  In  the 
grocer's  shop.  What  responsibility  might 
not  be  attributable  to  her,  If  any  misfortune 
had  really  befallen  her  rejected  lover  ?  She 
flew  down  the  road,  her  heart  palpitating 
between  prayers  and  reproaches.  With 
every  moment's  delay  she  grew  more  per- 
suaded that  something  was  wrong. 

She  reached  the  little  cottage,  and  paused. 
The  windows  were  closed  ;  the  blinds  were 
down.  The  whole  house  looked  still  and 
dead.  Dorothy  went  up  to  the  front-door 
and  rang  the  bell.  It  resounded  through 
the  silence  with  a  clanof  that  seemed  almost 
irreverent.  She  stood  under  the  falling 
shadows  and  waited. 

Presently  Betje  appeared,  and  opened  the 
door  with  unnecessary  caution.  Her  face 
was  harder  and  redder  and  more  wooden 
than  even 
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"  Is  the  Juffrouw  at  home,  Betje?"  asked 
Dorothy.     "  Is  she  alone  ?  " 

Yes,  the  Juffrouw  was  alone,  the  servant 
said.  She  would  go  and  see  whether  the 
Juffrouw  could  receive  Juffrouw  Donselaar. 

Dorothy  slipped  into  the  tiny  hall  after 
her.  She  followed  her  to  the  door.  She 
heard  Betje's  question  and  a  muffled  ''  No," 
in  reply,  and  then  she  slipped  past  the 
maidservant,  and  shut  the  door  behind 
her. 

The  well-know^n  sitting-room,  with  its 
faded  carpet  and  curtains,  was  dark  and,  on 
account  of  the  blinds  having  been  down  all 
day,  comparatively  very  cool.  Dorothea 
could  not  suppress  a  shiver.  It  w^as  like 
coming  into  an  open  grave. 

In  a  corner,  huddled  up  in  her  armchair, 
sat  Mejuffrouw  Varelkamp.  She  rose  slowly 
when  she  saw  the  young  girl  coming  towards 
her. 
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For  a  moment  the  two  women  faced  each 
other,  anxiety  in  the  eyes  of  the  one,  despe- 
ration in  those  of  the  other.  Then  their 
common  sorrow  overcame  them,  and  they 
fell  upon  each  other's  necks  and  wept. 

It  did  not  last  long,  how^ever,  before  Miss 
Varelkamp  put  Dorothy  away  from  her. 
''  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  worthy.  He 
is  gone.  And — God  forgive  me — it  was  my 
fault." 

"  Surely,  dear  Juffrouw,"  said  Dorothy 
gently,  ''  there  is  no  fault  of  yours  in  aught 
that  has  befallen  him.  Error  there  may  be, 
but  not  guilt  in  your  excess  of  love."  In  her 
bewilderment  she  sank  into  a  chair  and  sat 
silent.  Mejuffrouw  Varelkamp  shook  her 
head. 

"  I  never  loved  him,"  she  said  ;  ''  I  enjoyed 
him.  That  is  a  very  different  thing.  And 
God  has  taken  the  enjoyment  from  me  that 
I  might  learn  the  love." 
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''  God  ! "  she  continued.  "  What  right  have 
I  to  speak  of  Him  ?  Last  night  I  rejected 
Him,  and  He  abandoned  me.  There  is  no 
God,  Dorothea,  and  if  there  be,  He  does  not 
know." 

Dorothy  still  sat  silent.  She  checked 
the  futile  protest  that  had  risen  to  her  lips, 
but  there  came  such  a  look  of  tender  sym- 
pathy into  her  eyes  that,  even  in  the  semi- 
darkness.  Miss  Varelkamp  turned  away  her 
head. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  with  a  movement  of 
the  hand,  as  if  she  were  repelling  something. 
*'  Not  that.  If  you  knew,  Juffrouw  van 
Donselaar,  to  whom  you  were  speaking,  you 
would  shake  the  dust  from  your  garments 
and  leave  me  to  my  " — she  was  going  to  say 
*' misery";  but  no,  she  would  not  court 
sympathy — ''  to  my  thoughts." 

"  I  love  him,"  said  Dorothy  simply,  "  and 
therefore  I  have  a  rlo^ht  to  be  here." 
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"  I  know  It,"  cried  Suzanna  with  sup- 
pressed passion.  "  You  love  him,  and  he 
has  deserted  you  and  ruined  your  Hfe.  And 
therein  also,  being  guilty,  I  have  wronged 
you  through  him.  I  do  not  ask  your  for- 
giveness. That  were  an  Idle  mockery. 
Lifelong  wrorigs  are  not  wiped  out  with  an 
'  Oh,  pray  don't  mention  It,'  as  the  parsons 
tell  us.  Expiation  Is  forgiveness ;  but  It  is 
too  early  to  talk  of  that,  and,  besides,  I  can 
never  expiate  to  you." 

'*  If  we  are  to  bandy  words  about  guilt 
and  forgiveness,"  began  Dorothy  resolutely, 
*'  then  mine  were  the  greater  share  of  blame. 
For  he  did  not  desert  me,  as  you  appear  to 
fancy,  Juffrouw  Varelkamp  ;  but  I  rejected 
him.  If  It  be  rejection  to  tell  him  that  I  could 
not  marry  against  my  father's  will.  But  I 
thought  he  understood  my  love." 

"Girl!"  cried  Miss  Varelkamp,  starting 
passionately  forward  and  clutching  Dorothy's 
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wrist,  ''am  I  to  understand  you  refused 
him  ?  " 

"  My  father  forbade  me  to  listen  to  his 
suit,"  said  Dorothea,  unflinchingly  bearing 
both  the  pain  she  accepted  as  her  own  and 
the  pain  she  was  compelled  to  inflict;  "and 
what  could  I  do  but  tell  him  so,  dear 
Juffrouw  ?  Alas  for  us  poor  women  who 
cannot  say  openly  what  we  think !  You 
would  not  have  had  me  confess  to  him  that 
I  loved  him  in  the  very  moment  when  I 
told  him  I  could  never  become  his  wife ! 
You  would  not,  would  you,  Juflrouw  ?  " 

She  spoke  the  last  words  anxiously.  She 
was  eager  for  the  older  woman's  approval. 
Never  having  had  a  mother  to  guide  her, 
she  was  obliged  to  decide  these  little  all- 
important  questions  of  feminine  reserve 
according  to  the  code  of  her  own  pure 
conscience. 

Mejuflrouw  Varelkamp's  soul  was  yearning 
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to  be  very  wroth  with  Dorothy.  It  was 
Dorothy,  then,  who  had  cast  the  boy  adrift, 
thereby  precipitating  him  into  the  arms  of 
the  evil  Frenchwoman.  And  it  would  have 
been  a  reHef  to  empty  some  of  all  this 
pent-up  bitterness  on  Dorothy's  head,  and 
to  lighten  by  so  doing  the  weight  of  her  own 
reproach.  She  did  not  answer  for  some 
moments,  fighting  out  the  struggle  ;  and  then 
she  said  coldly,  ''  No,  you  could  not  do 
that.     You  are  right." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so,"  answered 
Dorothy  gratefully;  "but  then,  surely,  Juf- 
frouw,  you  are  not  more  to  blame  than  I 
am.  Let  us  not  increase  our  burden  by 
futile  self-reproach." 

**  I  !  "  cried  Suzanna,  her  inward  torment 
breakino^  forth,  *'  I  !  I  am  a  murderess ! 
Ah,  look  incredulous,  if  you  will.  Laugh,  if 
so  it  pleases  you  !  It  is  absurd,  Dorothy,  is 
it    not  ?     It   is  incredible !      /\n  old  woman 
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like  me,  such  a  quiet,  respectable,  pious  old 
woman  !  A  murderess — hey  ? — like  the  pic- 
tures in  the  shop-windows.  Why  don't  you 
laugh?  You  see  I  do !  It  is  very  comical 
to  think  of,  if  it  were  not  so  real.      Hey  ?  " 

Dorothy  thought  for  a  moment  that  her 
companion  had  lost  her  senses.  Yet  her 
manner,  excited  as  it  was,  was  not  that  of 
a  madwoman. 

"  Listen,  Dorothy,"  said  Miss  Varelkamp 
more  quietly.  "  I  am  not  at  all  deranged  in 
my  mind,  if  you  happen  to  be  afraid  of  that. 
You  will  think  I  exaggerate,  if  I  say  I  have 
not  that  good  fortune.  I  most  earnestly 
hope  you  may  never  experience  how  true 
the  words  can  be.  Do  not  let  us  be  melo- 
dramatic, Dorothy."  Dorothy  involuntarily 
shuddered  at  the  quiet  horror  of  the  words. 
"  People  sometimes  say  things  very  calmly 
which  they  know  to  be  true,  and  while  they 
say  them  they  would  give  all  they  possessed 
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to  know  that  they  were  mad  and  were 
talking  madness,  as  mad  people  often  do 
know.  Do  you  understand  me  ?  Very 
well.     I  am  a  murderess." 

She  sat  very  still  upon  her  sofa.  Only 
her  fingers  twitched  as  if  with  ghostly 
knittine.     And  her  brow  was  wet. 

*'  But,  Miss  Varelkamp,"  cried  Dorothy, 
terrified  by  the  other's  soberness,  ''  Madame 
de  Mongelas  is  not  dead  ?  " 

A  gleam  of  fierce  satisfaction  broke  over 
Miss  Varelkamp's  pale  eyes.  "Aha,  you 
understand  me,"  she  cried.  "Yes,  Madame 
de  Mongelas — I  would  have  done  it  if 
I  could.  Oh,  you  need  not  think  that  I 
reproach  myself  with  whining  '  I  am  sorry 's.' 
I  am  sorry — yes,  that  she  still  lives.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  do  it  better.  You  see, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  police  or  of  the  dis- 
grace to  my  good  name.  You  can  go  and 
tell  it  to  the  burgomaster,  if  you  choose.      It 
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is  true  enough,  Dorothy,  that  I  wanted  to 
kill  Madame  de  Mongelas.  I  don't  suppose 
you  would  exactly  call  it  murder.  But  I 
wanted  to  kill  her.  And  I  wanted — in  that 
one  hurried,  frenzied  moment — I  wanted  the 
morphia  to  be  too  strong,  and  I  wanted  to 
pour  it  out  rashly.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
results  would  be  ;  I  only  hoped  they  would 
prove  hurtful  to  her.  And  that  is  what  / 
call  murder.  And  I  am  sorry — do  you 
understand  ? — I  am  sorry  it  failed.  I  would 
rejoice  to  see  her,  at  this  moment,  lying  dead 
at  my  feet." 

To  Dorothy  this  horrible  recital  conveyed 
as  yet  no  very  definite  meaning.  She  saw, 
however,  that  Juffrouw  Varelkamp  was  re- 
lieved by  it,  and  she  encouraged  her  to  talk 
on.  Neither  of  them  had  spoken  one  word 
of  Arnout's  disgrace.  It  was  tacitly  under- 
stood between  them.  And  both  shrank  from 
the  vulo-ar  recital  of  details. 
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"  No,"  said  Juffrouw  Varelkamp,  vehe- 
mently, **  I  do  not  accuse  myself  for  having 
striven  to  rescue  him.  I  accuse  myself  for 
having  made  it  possible  for  him  to  fall.  And 
I  accuse  myself  most  of  all,  because  it  is  I — 
I  " — her  voice  rose  almost  to  a  shriek — ''  that 
have  driven  him  from  the  house.  Do  you 
understand  what  that  means  ?  Woman,  have 
you  ever  loved " — she  turned  angrily  on 
Dorothy — "and  do  you  understand  what 
that  means  ?  Since  last  night  I  can  only 
remember  one  thing  clearly,  It  was  I  that 
drove  him  from  the  house.  Perhaps  if  I  had 
waited,  if  I  had  reasoned  with  him  again,  I 
might  have  touched  his  heart.  After  his 
first  rebuff,  I  was  too  proud  to  do  it.  You 
see,  I  know  all  about  myself.  I  have  thought 
it  out  so  often  in  all  these  hours.  It  is  long 
ago  since  he  went  away.  And  if  I  once 
lifted  up  my  hand  against  her,  she  ought 
never  to  have  lived  to  tell  him  of  it.     I  have 
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driven  him  to  his  ruin,  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  all  I  had  and  all  I  loved 
on  earth." 

"  You  must  not  talk  like  that,"  said 
Dorothy ;  ''  oh  no,  you  must  not  talk  like 
that.  Dear  Juffrouw,  whatever  has  happened, 
it  is  a  good  thing,  a  blessed  thing,  that  we 
have  not  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  to 
deplore." 

Miss  Varelkamp  eyed  her  curiously.  "  You 
say  that !  "  she  said.  **  You  !  The  one  thing 
you  have  yet  worth  hoping  for  is  her  death 
— if  you  love  him,  as  you  say." 

Dorothy  blushed  painfully.  *'  Let  us  never 
again  speak  of  my  feelings  for  him,"  she  said. 
"  What  I  said,  I  said  under  the  stress  of  the 
moment.  Forget  it ;  it  has  no  right  to  be 
remembered." 

Suzanna  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 
*'  I  forget  all  things,"  she  said,  "  except  my 
hate  of  her."  -   / 
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"  And  your  love  for  him,"  suggested 
Dorothy  softly. 

"  The  two  are  one,"  replied  Suzanna  ;  "  but 
as  yet  I  can  see  them  only  from  the  side  of 
the  hate." 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE    DOMINfi's    ADVICE. 

DoMiNus  Jakob  te  Bakel  sat  in  his  easy- 
chair,  wrapped  in  an  old  green  dressing- 
gown.  Next  to  him  stood  a  tray  with  a 
white  china  cup,  and  a  little  black  tea-pot  on 
a  transparent  oil-lamp.  Between  his  lips 
rested  a  long  Gouda  pipe,  from  which  he 
drew  slow  and  thoughtful  whiffs,  and  on  his 
feet  were  Miss  Varelkamp's  brightly  coloured 
slippers.  They  were  the  only  things  in  the 
little  study  that  looked  fresh  and  new.  She 
had  given  them  to  him  last  Christmas.  And 
the  grey  woollen  socks  that  peeped  out  of 
them  were  also  of  her  making.  She  knitted, 
first  for  Arnout,  secondly  for  Jakob  te  Bakel, 
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and     thirdly — ad    libihim — for     the     naked 
blacks. 

The  minister  had  an  old  divine  laid  open 
by  his  elbow,  a  musty  book,  that  ought  to 
have  been  consigned  two  centuries  ago  to 
that  eternal  perdition  of  which  it  was  so 
eloquent.  He  was  not  reading  it,  and  if  he 
had  been  reading  it,  he  would  not  have  taken 
in  its  contents.  Jakob  te  Bakel  was  a  good 
man,  but  he  was  also  a  young  man,  and,  like 
all  young  men  who  are  very  good,  he 
alternately  told  himself  unintentionally  that 
he  was  a  little  better,  and  that  he  was  much 
worse,  than  his  fellow-creatures.  And  he 
was  in  that  early  stage  of  every  earnest 
clergyman's  experience  when  dogma  is  either 
everything  or  nothing  to  him.  It  was  nothing 
to  our  good  Jakob,  who  would  have  told  you 
that  "  Christian  life  is  Christian  dogma."  This 
was  a  favourite  sentence  of  his — in  fact,  what 
the  Germans  call  his  ''  Leibspruch  " — and  his 
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father,  the  parson  of  a  neighbouring  parish, 
and  a  strictly  orthodox  preacher,  described  it 
as  *'  the  pavement  of  the  road  to  hell." 

The  father  never  saw  his  son  nowadays, 
as  the  best  method  of  convincing  him  that 
he  was  In  error  ;  not  that  there  was  any  overt 
quarrel  between  them,  only  that  little  diver- 
gence of  direction  from  the  narrow  path  to 
the  broad  one.  Old  Domlne  te  Bakel  said 
that  he  could  not  help  it,  if  he  no  longer  met 
with  his  son  on  the  road  ;  It  was  not  he  that 
had  swerved  to  the  right  or  left.  In  fact, 
this  very  subject  had  been  the  source  of  the 
one  solitary  attempt  at  humour  of  which 
the  old  Domine  had  ever  been  guilty  in  the 
presence  of  his  child.  ''  But,  father,"  had 
said  young  Jakob,  fresh  from  the  university, 
"  my  views,  perhaps,  are  broader."  ''  My 
son,"  the  canny  old  cleric  had  answered 
grimly,  "  I  do  not  doubt  it,  for  you  get  them 
on  the  broader  road."    Young  Jakob  had  not 
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yet  given  up  all  hope  of  convincing  his  father. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  young. 

But  in  the  mean  time  he  was  lonely  in 
his  modest  parsonage,  with  a  tiresome  old 
servant,  who  did  not  approve  of  his  sermons 
— as  what  old  Dutch  servant  would  ?  They 
all  prefer  their  dogma  baked  hard — and  a 
cat  that  considered  the  household  existed  for 
her  individual  comfort.  "  You  must  marry, 
Jakob,"  Miss  Varelkamp  would  often  tell 
him.  And  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  more 
indefeasible  proof  that  this  young  man 
reverenced  nothing  than  by  telling  that  on 
one  occasion  he  had  boldly  made  answer, 
"  Not  unless  you  will  have  me.  Miss  Varel- 
kamp." 

This  evening,  as  he  rested  after  the  labours 
of  his  Sunday,  he  was  thinking  of  the  old 
lady,  whose  slippers  shone  brightly  on  his 
feet.  He  had  missed  her,  to  his  amazement, 
from   her  seat   at  the   miorning  service,  and 
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his  clerk  had  lost  no  time  in  giving  him  a 
hurried  explanation  of  her  absence,  as  he 
changed  his  gown  in  the  vestry,  when  all  was 
over.  All  through  the  day  the  terrible  story 
had  tormented  him — the  worshippers  in  the 
afternoon  had  found  his  discourse  ''  was  want- 
ing in  depth,"  and  now  he  was  glad  that,  his 
work  being  done,  he  was  able  to  bestow  a 
moment's  calm  reflection  on  the  news  he  had 
heard.  The  moment  swelled  into  an  hour 
without  his  noticing  it.  He  drank  eleven 
cups  of  tea  over  the  incident,  without  noticing 
that  the  water  was  off  the  boil,  and  he 
smoked  three  pipes.  And  then  he  said  to 
himself,  "It  is  truly  dreadful,"  and  lighted  a 
fourth. 

After  the  first  sorrowful  surprise,  the 
question  which  required  most  immediate 
answer  in  his  own  mind  asserted  itself. 
What  must  he  do  in  the  matter  ?  His 
favourite  decision  under  such  circumstances 
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was  ''  nothing "  ;  and  when  he  had  clearly- 
proved  to  himself  that  this  was  the  most 
reasonable  and  most  desirable  course  of 
action,  he  would  go  out  and  do  what  his 
hand  found  to  do.  Heart  and  brain  were 
always  quarrelling  on  religious  topics  in 
Jakob  te  Bakel.  The  brain  invariably 
reckoned  out  that  the  heart  was  wrong,  and 
the  heart  as  invariably  did  what  was  right. 
The  people  of  the  village  complained  bitterly 
of  a  clergyman  who  said  they  were  best  left 
to  themselves ;  they  complained  as  bitterly 
because  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attempts  to 
improve  them,  and  especially  to  make  them 
give  up  their  habits  of  intoxication.  This 
last  was  a  particular  offence  among  these 
rigid  disciples  of  Gomarus.  "  Surely  the 
Lord  can  save  a  drunkard,  if  He  chooses," 
said  one  man,  an  elder.  "  Jakob,"  remarked 
his  father,  ''  is  trying  to  make  his  people 
righteous  in  their  own  conceits  ;  he'll  find  it 
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won't  answer.  It's  not  the  pledge  that  they 
want,  but  the  covenant."  And  the  people 
themselves  held  a  meeting,  in  which  they 
decided  to  remind  their  minister  that  the 
Bible  had  declared  that  ''  the  kinordom  of 
God  was  not  a  matter  of  meat  and  drink." 
And  they  wrote  him  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

So  Jakob  had  got  into  a  habit  of  saying 
that  people  must  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion, and  that  the  minister  must  not  impede 
them  more  than  was  absolutely  unavoidable. 
He  said  it  in  the  bitter  disillusion  which 
followed  on  student  ideals  ;  and  some  of  the 
old  ladies  of  the  village,  having  heard  the 
words  repeated,  decided  that  the  minister 
was  an  atheist. 

What  could  he,  then,  do  in  the  face  of 
mighty  wickedness  or  unfathomed  trouble  ? 
A  year  or  two  ago,  on  the  threshold  of  his 
ministry,  he  would  have  said  :  ''  Attack  them 
and  conquer."    Now   he  muttered  :    **  Stand 
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aloof  and  pray."  The  time  would  come, 
perhaps,  when  he  would  learn  to  combine  the 
two.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  often 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 

He  had  got  into  a  habit  of  consulting  Miss 
Varelkamp.  That  lady,  whose  religious 
opinions  were  altogether  different  from  his, 
divided  her  time  between  attempting  to 
convert  him  to  her  creed  and  advising  him 
how  to  eet  on  as  well  as  he  could  until  he 
accepted  it.  Miss  Varelkamp's  religious 
convictions  were  an  extract  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  with  a  good  deal  of  extra 
pepper  thrown  in — a  theoretic  religion,  there- 
fore, which  was  chiefly  preserved  for  dis- 
cussion, and  which  regularly  came  out,  like 
the  best  Japanese  tea-things,  whenever  she 
had  some  of  her  old  cronies  to  tea.  The 
morality  of  her  daily  life  was  that  of  her 
strong  common  sense,  and  practically  much 
more  religious  than  her  religion.     She  never 
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practised   monstrosities ;    she   only  preached 
them. 

But  now  there  had  come  a  great  crisis, 
a  storm  which  swept  all  little  conventional 
virtues  away.  How  would  she  meet  It  ? 
The  very  person  to  whom  the  Domlne  was 
accustomed  to  go  for  aid,  was  now  perhaps 
waiting  for  the  service  she  had  so  often  con- 
ferred upon  others. 

Of  course  he  must  go  and  see  her  in  her 
trouble.  Nothing  is  easier  to  the  thick- 
skinned  and  nothing  more  difficult  to  the 
sensitive.  Jakob  te  Bakel  was  most  painfully 
sensitive,  as  lame  people  are  apt  to  be,  and 
he  knew  by  experience  that,  because  he  wore 
a  white  tie,  people  expected,  and  therefore 
did  not  care  for,  his  expressions  of  condolence. 
He  sighed  as  he  looked  down  at  his  slippers. 
Miss  Varelkamp  was  the  very  last  person  to 
be  influenced  by  anything  he  might  say. 

*'  Shall  I  go,  or  shall  I  wait  till  she  sends 
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for  me  ? "  he  asked  for  the  twentieth  time. 
Then,  at  last,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for 
his  well-thumbed  little  Bible,  which  lay  close 
by  on  the  table.  In  this  period  of  his 
uncertainty  on  many  subjects,  he  had  got 
into  a  foolish  old-fashioned  habit  of  deciding 
all  difficult  matters  by  the  oracle  of  the  Book. 
He  would  push  in  a  paper-knife  between  the 
closed  pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  then 
take  as  his  guide  the  passage  he  found 
indicated.  He  did  so  now,  and  the  result 
was  that  his  eye  was  arrested  by  the  words  : 
"  And  my  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable 
habitation,  and  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet 
resting-places."  "Aha,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile  of  relief,  ''  that  means,  of  course,  that 
I  am  not  to  go."  And  he  settled  himself 
again  in  his  easy-chair. 

But  after  a  few  moments  his  conscience 
put  itself  obstreperously  forward  and  reminded 
him  that  very  often    he   tried   twice  before 
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deciding.  He  did  not  agree  with  his  con- 
science that  it  was  better  to  try  twice  ;  never- 
theless he  presently  pushed  the  paper- 
knife  once  more  between  the  pages  and  bent 
forward  to  see  what  message  it  would  bring 
to  him.  And  this  time  he  read  :  "  Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God." 
He  blushed  over  his  ears  to  himself,  in  the 
silence  of  his  little  sanctum.  The  words,  in 
their  directness,  seemed  almost  a  message 
from  on  high.  He  got  up  quietly  and  looked 
for  his  boots  and  his  hat.  '*  After  all,"  he 
said  to  himself,  ''  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
oracle.  It  makes  clear  to  you  what  you 
think  right,  and  what  you  think  pleasant. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  oracle,  for  finding 
out  that." 

And  Jakob  recalled,  with  a  smile  at  his 
own  expense — he  could  not  recall  it  without 
one — how  he  had  consulted  the  oracle 
a  few  months  ago  on  the  question  whether 
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he  should  treat  his  wayward  flock  to  a 
thunderinor  invective  on  their  hardness  of 
heart  and  general  impenitence,  or  whether 
he  should  accord  them  a  respite  of  another 
week.  The  text  which  had  met  his  eye  had 
been  this  one  :  "  For  the  transgression  of 
Jacob  is  all  this,  and  for  the  sins  of  the  house 
of  Israel."  The  conereo^ation  did  not  Q^et 
their  admonition  that  Sunday. 

The  vouno^  Domine,  once  having  made 
up  his  mind,  limped  as  fast  as  he  could  in 
the  direction  of  ]\Iis3  Varelkamp's  cottage. 
Evening  was  closing  in,  and  the  white 
squares  of  the  drawn  blinds  gleamed  death- 
like through  the  heavy  half-light.  They 
spoke  their  sombre  message  to  him  all  the 
long  way  up  the  lane,  as  he  stumbled  on, 
preparing  carefully  worded  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  exhortation.  It  was  in  a  very 
subdued  mood  that  he  reached  the  house. 

Before  he  could  traverse  the  little  stretch 
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of  garden,  the  door  was  cautiously  opened, 
and  Betje  ran  out  to  meet  him.  She  had 
seen  him  coming  up  the  road,  as  she  stood 
peeping  behind  a  bhnd.  The  pent-up  trouble 
of  the  day,  courageously  kept  back  before 
Dorothy,  found  its  vent  in  the  presence  of 
this  friend  of  the  house. 

''  Oh,  Doming"  she  whispered,  *'  you  must 
come  in  to  her  and  speak  to  her.  She 
hasn't  said  anything  to  me  all  day,  and  she 
hasn't  eaten  anything  either.  I  found  her 
this  morning  on  the  floor  in  the  guest- 
chamber,  sitting  staring  at  nothing,  with  all 
that  woman's  dresses  heaped  up  and 
scattered  about,  and  the  night-light  sputter- 
ing so,  it  is  a  mercy  the  house  wasn't  burnt 
down.  And  I  don't  know  rightly  what's 
happened,  but  I  know  that  he's  gone 
with  the  Frenchwoman.  God  curse  them, 
the  filthy  beasts  !  " 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  gasped  the  clergyman. 
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''  Don't  hush  me,  sir  ;  I  know  what  I'm 
saying.  '  Cursed  be  the  man  that  committeth 
uncleanness.  His  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  people.'  And  I  hope  that  we  never  shall 
see  either  of  them  again." 

She  hurried  the  breathless  minister  into 
the  house,  as  if  frightened  lest  he  should 
escape  her,  and,  opening  the  sitting-room 
door,  she  pushed  him  in  very  gently,  as 
she  thought,  by  the  shoulder.  Then  she 
closed  the  door,  and  resumed  her  meaning- 
less watch  in  the  dark  room  adjoining. 

''  Well,  at  any  rate  she's  got  the  Domine 
now,"  she  said  to  herself,  ''  and  I  can  do  no 
more."  She  had  the  feeling  of  one  who, 
though  not  believing  much  in  physicians,  yet 
sends  for  a  doctor  in  sudden  illness,  "  pour 
acquit  de  conscience,"  and  knows  that  all 
responsibility  is  thereby  removed. 

The  Domine,  his  thoughts  in  a  flutter, 
found    himself    suddenly    precipitated    into 
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obscurity.  His  lame  leg,  which  was  never 
very  steady,  slipped  sideways  on  the  smooth 
carpet,  and  before  he  could  regain  his 
balance,  he  was  sprawling  headlong  into 
somebody's  lap.  A  little  scream  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  sombre  apartment.  And  then 
somebody  laughed — an  excited,  uncomfort- 
able laugh — not  a  merry  one.  Jakob  te 
Bakel  picked  himself  up,  and  stood  peering 
in  front  of  him.  He  had  lost  his  spectacles 
in  the  fall,  and  therefore  could  not  distinguish 
the  two  figures  on  the  sofa. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Jakob?"  said  Miss 
Suzanna's  harsh  voice,  with  a  note  of  anxious 
sympathy  In  it. 

Dorothy  rejoiced  to  perceive  the  change 
of  tone.  She  crushed  down  her  nervous 
laughter,  and  also  added,  though  still  un- 
steadily, "  Oh,  Domine  !  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Jakob,  with  a  wrench  ;  ''but  I 
think,  mejuffrouw,  if  you  would  kindly  find 
my  spectacles " 
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"  You  are  hurt,"  interrupted  Suzanna 
decidedly. 

She  started  up  from  the  sofa.  *'You 
should  be  more  careful,  Jakob,  with  that 
injured  leg  of  yours."  She  ran  to  the  door, 
with  her  usual  energetic  movements. 
"  Betje  ! "  she  called  out.  ''  Where  is  Betje  ? 
Get  the  arnica,  quick,  from  the  cupboard  in 
my  room,  and  the  little  pot  of  ointment — you 
know,  the  Domine's." 

"  It  is  nothing,  my  dear  juffrouw,  I  assure 

you "  began  Jakob  in  great  distress.     But 

Miss  van  Donselaar  signed  to  him  to  let  the 
old  woman  have  her  way. 

Juffrouw  Varelkamp  bustled  about,  while 
Betje  brought  the  required  medicaments. 
She  checked  Dorothea  when  the  latter  was 
creeping  away  with  a  few  words  of  farewell. 
*'  Go  into  the  next  room,  dearest,"  she  said 
— that  was  a  strong  word  for  Suzanna ;  "  we 
have  not  done  with  each  other  yet."     And 
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then  she  laid  Jakob  down  on  the  couch  and 
rubbed  his  thigh  with  her  own  especial  oint- 
ment, the  ointment  which  she  declared  had 
done  him  so  much  good  already. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  careless,  Jakob  ? " 
she  said  in  affectionate  chiding ;  "  you  know 
that  last  time  you  sprained  your  hip,  you 
were  ill  with  it  for  at  least  three  weeks. 
It  was  my  own  fault,  I  suppose,  for  stupidly 
keeping  the  blinds  down  ;  but — but,  Jakob, 
I  couldn't  bear  to  let  the  sun  in  to-day." 

He  caught  the  hand  with  which  she  was 
rubbing  him — rubbing  him  as  gently  as  if  it 
were  not  all  skin  and  bones — and  he  pressed 
it  silently.  Then  presently,  he  said,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  "  I  am  so  very  sorry,  Tante 
Suze,"  and  that  was  all  that  came  of  his 
carefully  prepared  exhortation. 

"  Tante  Suze!"  He  had  very  rarely  used 
the  words,  half  in  fun,  and  half  in  earnest, 
and    always    in    Arnout's   presence.       They 
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went  home  to  the  poor  woman's  forlorn  old 
heart  like  a  knife,  but  like  a  surgeon's  knife 
that  heals. 

Suzanna  answered  nothing.  She  only 
rubbed  more  carefully,  and  then,  having 
accomplished  what  she  considered  necessary, 
she  adjusted  her  invalid  on  his  sofa.  "  And 
now,  I  will  give  you  a  cup  of  tea,"  she  said, 
"  your  favourite  tea.  And  Dorothy  Donse- 
laar  shall  pour  it  out."  She  was  almost 
militant  in  her  coddling,  as  if  she  could  no 
longer  restrain  the  tenderness  she  must  rain 
down  upon  somebody.  She  went  and  called 
Dorothy,  and  with  her  own  hand  she  got  out 
the  tea-things.  Not  the  best  Sunday  tea- 
things  ;  it  was  not  Sunday  enough  for  that. 

Jakob  had  had  tea  enough  at  home  to 
satisfy  even  his  cravings,  but  he  wisely  said, 
*'  Thank  you.  Miss  Suzanna  knew  what 
he  liked." 

"Jakob,"    said    Suzanna    abruptly,    ''you 
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know  what  has  happened.  They  all  know." 
She  paused  for  a  moment.  The  minister 
bent  his  head  in  silent  acquiescence.  ''  Do 
not  think,"  she  went  on  energetically,  "  that 
I  mind  their  knowing.  It  is  the  fact  I 
deplore,  not  its  publicity.  Dorothy  Donse- 
laar  knows,  and  she  is  sorry,  like  you." 

Dorothy  busied  herself  with  the  tea-cups, 
and  pondered  the  inadequacies  of  human 
speech. 

"  Have  you/'  began  Jakob  timidly,  "  done 
anything  ?  Have  you  taken  any  steps  ? 
If  you  do  not  mind  telling  me,  I  should  very 
much  like  to  be  informed,  juffrouw.  Perhaps 
I  might  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Miss  Varel- 
kamp,  fixedly  gazing  at  the  lamp,  which 
Betje  had  brought  in. 

"  Have  you  communicated  with  the 
authorities  ?  " 

"  No.     What  would  be  the  use  ?  " 
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"  Shall  I  speak  or  shall  I  be  silent  ? " 
thought  hesitating  Jakob.  He  almost  wished 
he  had  the  oracle  at  hand.  The  young  man 
was  getting  into  very  loose  habits.  It  was 
high  time  that  he  should  learn,  by  compulsion, 
to  act. 

"Arnout  is  only  twenty,  you  know,"  he 
said  at  last.  ''  He  will  not  be  of  age  for 
nearly  three  years,  remember  that.  And 
people  who  are  not  of  age  cannot  do  as  they 
like." 

'*  I  know,"  said  Suzanna,  her  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  lamp. 

*'  Well,  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
have  him  brought  back,"  continued  Jakob, 
warming  to  his  subject.  "  This  is  nothing, 
after  all,  but  a  foolish  escapade ;  and  he  will 
be  glad  enough,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  well  rid 
of  it.  You  must  put  the  police  on  his  track, 
Miss  Suzanna — very  privately,  of  course. 
And  they  must  tell  him  that  they  have  orders 
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to  request  him  to  return,  and  you  will  have 
him  with  you  again  in  forty-eight  hours." 

"And  then  ?  "  said  Suzanna. 

**  And  then  we  shall  see.  He  has  certainly 
gravely  compromised  his  career  in  the  Church. 
Still,  there  have  been  examples  of  far  worse 
thinors  than  this  that  came  rig^ht  in  the  end. 
You  must  not  be  too  much  disheartened, 
Miss  Suzanna.  Arnout  s  fall  is  a  very  grave 
one — God  forbid  I  should  condone  it — but 
he  is  still  so  young,  and  it  will  be  forgotten 
in  time." 

"  Fororotten  ! "  echoed  Suzanna.  "  And — 
she  ? " 

"  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  pity  her ! " 
cried  Jakob  excitedly,  lifting  himself  up  on 
his  sofa. 

**  No,  I  do  not  pity  her,"  answered  Suzanna 
gravely.  **  But  I  shall  learn  to  do  her 
justice,  perhaps — some  day — in  time.  I  am 
not  sure." 
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After  a  moment  of  silence  she  said,  "  I 
cannot  do,  Jakob,  as  you  suggest." 

"Why  not,  in  Heaven's  name?"  cried  the 
minister ;  "  what  else  do  you  intend  ?  Do 
you  intend  to  leave  the  boy  to  his  fate  ? 
That  would  be  too  severe  a  punishment  of 
his  folly.  Miss  Suzanna.  I  cannot  think  you 
would  do  that.  You  have  always  loved  him 
too  much." 

"  Peace  !  "  said  Suzanna.  ''  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think.  I  have  had  time  enouofh  to 
decide.  It  is  not  that  I  would  punish 
Arnout.  I  would  not  punish  him  at  all. 
Nor  can  I  any  longer  reckon  with  his  happi- 
ness. If  he  has  destroyed  that,  he  must 
learn  to  live  without  it.  Men  can  do  that — 
ay,  and  women  also — and  grow  old.  It  is 
his  welfare — you  understand  me,  both  of  you 
— his  welfare  that  must  be  my  one  considera- 
tion. And  I  must  do  right.  Above  all 
things  I  must  strive  to  do  right." 
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She  waited,  as  if  for  one  of  them  to  speak. 
Then  she  said,  with  a  visible  effort,  "  He 
has  united  himself  to  the  Frenchwoman.  I 
can  never  separate  them  again.  You  do  not 
understand  me  ?  "  she  went  on  desperately, 
turning  from  one  amazed  face  to  the  other. 
''  He  has  married  her — ^this — this  woman. 
And  he  must  abide  by  his  choice." 

"  But,  my  dear  juffrouw,"  began  Jakob 
eagerly,  "  I  do  not  understand  you,  as  you 
say.  I  do  not  know  what  Arnout  may  have 
told  you,  but  I  assure  you  that  you  are 
mistaken.  He  cannot  have  contracted  any 
legal  obligation  towards  MadamedeMongelas. 
It  is  impossible  at  his  age." 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  indeed,"  said 
Suzanna  mildly.  "  I  did  not  mean  that 
Arnout  had  been  married  legally  or  in  church. 
But  are  these  your  highest  obligations,  Jakob 
— the  inscription  in  a  register  or  the  fee  to 
a  priest  ?     To  me  they  are  but  as  the  seal 
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to  a  contract  that  has  been  signed  elsewhere. 
Marriage,  to  me,  is  the  choice  of  one  woman 
by  one  man,  once  for  all,  and  for  ever. 
There  is  no  fornication  but  unfaithfulness  ; 
there  is  no  adultery  but  desertion  ;  there  is 
no  wedlock  but  constancy.  Let  the  State 
recognise  it ;  and  the  Church  consecrate  it, 
so  much  the  better  ;  but  neither  Church  nor 
State  can  wipe  away  the  sin  of  him  who 
leaves  the  partner  of  his  innocence  to  lead 
another  woman  to  the  altar." 

''But,  dear  juffrouw,  if  that  were  true,  the 
whole  world  would  be  living  in  adultery ! " 

"  The  men,"  said  Suzanna  quickly.  "  God 
forgive  them !  I  cannot  help  them.  Their 
sins  be  on  their  own  heads.  But  there  are 
good  women  yet.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them." 

"  But  you  would  have  him  expiate  by  a 
life's  continued  suffering  a  moment  of  frenzy!  " 

**  Not  that.      I  would  have  him  not  expiate, 
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but  fulfil.  He  has  chosen.  I  strove  to 
prevent  —  God  knows  how  rashly  —  his 
horrible  choice  ;  but  I  cannot  undo  it.  He 
has  wedded  this  woman  in  the  sight  of  God. 
That  is  his  sin ;  for  such  a  wedlock  as  this  is 
a  sin,  against  himself,  against  me,  against 
Dorothy — yes,  Dorothy,  against  you,  most 
of  all.  But  I  cannot  commit  the  yet  greater 
sin  of  compelling  him  to  leave  his  wife,  even 
if  the  law  would  permit  me  to  do  it.  Yes,  I 
know  that  it  does  so.  That  is  no  business 
of  mine.  And  I  cannot  hope  or  desire  that 
he  should  commit  the  sin  of  deserting  her. 
He  has  taken  her  to  his  bosom  for  weal  or 
for  woe.  It  is  for  woe.  I  know  it  is  for 
woe.  I  cannot  help  it.  Having  done 
wrong,  we  cannot  do  further  wrong  that 
right  may  come  of  it.  If  I  have  upset  my 
own  boat  and  am  struggling  in  the  waves, 
would  you  have  me  drag  my  neighbour  out 
of  his,  that  I  might  save  myself  thereby  ?  " 
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"  Then  it  Is  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Frenchwoman's  feelings,"  said  the  parson, 
still  in  bewilderment,  "  that  Arnout's  future 
is  to  be  sacrificed  "^  " 

Suzanna  frowned.  ''  You  do  not  under- 
stand me  indeed,"  she  said.  "  It  is  Arnout 
alone  I  am  thinking  of.  What  the  French- 
woman has  done  she  has  done  with  her  eyes 
open,  and  she  must  look  after  herself.  But  I 
cannot,  I  will  not,  provoke  Arnout  to  further 
sin.  Least  of  all  would  I  provoke  him  to 
desertion  of  the  woman  he  has  chosen  to  be 
his — wife." 

''  Then  what — if  anything — do  you  intend 
to  do?" 

"  I  intend  henceforth  to  devote  myself  to 
the  last  task  that  is  left  me  on  earth.  I 
shall  attempt  by  all  means  in  my  power  to 
induce  my  nephew  to  legalise  the  engage- 
ment he  has  contracted." 

"  A  marriage ! "  cried  Jakob,  ''  to  this 
horrible  woman  !  " 
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"  She  is  his  wife  already,  Jakob.  Do  not 
make  It  more  difficult  for  me  than  It  already 
is.  It  is  horrible!"  She  dropped  her  face 
on  her  hands. 

But  this,  Jakob  thought,  was  no  moment 
to  spare  her.  '*  Horrible  indeed  !  "  he  cried, 
"too  horrible  to  be  possible,  Juffrouw  Varel- 
kamp.  That  I,  the  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
should  be  the  one  to  preach  worldly  wisdom  ! 
Surely,  surely,  you  will  change  your  way  of 
thinking,  and  you  will  find  that  others  cannot 
accept  it.  By-the-by,  though  you  have 
never  spoken  of  it,  Arnout  must  have  a 
guardian.  What  does  the  guardian  say  ? 
He  has  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  the 
ultimate  decision  must  legally  lie  with 
him." 

*'  Arnout  has  no  guardian,"  said  Miss 
Varelkamp  between  her  closed  fingers. 

"  But  he  must  have,  juffrouw,"  persisted 
Jakob,  "  as  his  father  is  dead." 
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"  His  father  Is  not  dead,"  said  Miss  Varel- 
kamp,  without  altering  her  pose. 

Deep  silence  fell  upon  the  little  company, 
the  silence  of  utter  amazement.  It  lasted 
till  Mejuffrouw  Varelkamp  lifted  her  face 
from  her  hands  and  said — 

*'  You  must  not  think  there  is  .  any  par- 
ticular mystery.  His  father  was  not — not 
the  kind  of  man  to  educate  a  little  boy. 
And  so,  when  his  mother  died,  he  came  to 
me.  I  do  not  know  where  his  father  is  just 
now,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  dead."  She 
said  this  simply,  truthfully,  in  her  usual  quiet 
manner.  ''  You  see,  there  is  no  guardian  to 
help  us,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  burst  out  Jakob 
vehemently  ;  "  you  would  have  found  that  he 
would  never  have  allowed  this  Quixotic 
sacrifice.  Think  of  it  now,  dear  juffrouw, 
while  you  yet  can  separate  them.  You  are 
only  prolonging  a  liaison  which  can  never  in 
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any  case  be  definite.  And  if  he  leaves  her, 
as  he  will — be  it  hoped — unless  she  gives 
him  the  slip " 

"  He  shall  not  leave  her,"  cried  Miss 
Varelkamp  passionately.  "To  prevent  that 
must  be  my  object  henceforth.  If  she  goes 
from  him,  and  all  efforts  to  reunite  them 
prove  vain,  then  on  her  head  will  be  the 
guilt,  and  not  on  ours." 

"  So  be  it,"  answered  the  clergyman 
desperately;  ''but,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  owe  as  much  to  this  young  lady 
here,  the  silent  partaker  of  so  much  suffering, 
as  to  Madame  de  Mongelas." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  my  claims,"  interposed 
Dorothy  tremulously.  ''  Mynheer  Oostrum 
proposed  to  me  in  your  presence,  but  my 
father  and  I  have  both  let  him  know  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  a  marriage 
between  us.  I — as  far  as  I  understand  these 
matters — I  sympathise  deeply  with  Juffrouw 
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Varelkamp,  and  I  also  can  see  no  other 
honourable  conclusion  to  the  engagement 
Mynheer  Oostrum  has  contracted  than — 
marriage.  The  lady  is  a  widow.  If  he 
loves  her,  he  must  make  her  his  wife." 

**  Loves  her  !     Pooh  !  "  said  Jakob. 

How  calmly  they  reasoned  the  matter  out, 
these  women.  How  smoothly  they  arranged 
for  Arnout's  future.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
vexation,  te  Bakel  was  a  man  of  too  keen 
penetration  not  to  realise  something  of  the 
agony  of  suffering  which  lay  hid  under  these 
calm  exteriors  and  neatly  chosen  sentences. 
He  pitied  them  both  from  the  bottom  of 
his  sensitive  heart,  and  it  was  the  excess  of 
pity  which  made  him  so  irritable.  And  he 
spoke  true  when  he  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand Miss  Suzanna's  position.  As  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  he  had  his  clear  divisions  all 
cut  out  and  ready  to  hand.  Holy  wedlock 
was  a  union  which  the  Church  had  sanctioned. 

VOL.  II.  26 
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Civil  marriages  were  a  compromise  which  the 
wickedness  of  the  times  rendered  unavoidable, 
and  all  other  intercourse  between  men  and 
women  was  concupiscence,  a  thing  of  the  devil. 
These  truths  had  he  learned  from  his  youth 
upwards  ;  few  offences  against  the  moral  law 
were  so  easily  definable,  and  to  speak  of 
young  Arnout's  runaway  escapade  as  a 
matrimonial  union  was  folly  indeed.  Such 
a  temporary  connection  as  Arnout's  was  a 
frequent  event  in  the  history  of  sinful  mortals. 
It  was  to  be  severely  condemned  and  deeply 
regretted,  but  it  was,  from  the  moment  of  its 
origin,  a  wickedness  to  be  arrested  as  soon  as 
possible.  *'  It  is  not  a  wickedness  in  itself," 
said  Suzanna,  '*  it  becomes  a  wickedness  as 
soon  as  you  arrest  it."  To  Jakob  this  was 
absolute  rubbish,  the  raving  of  a  woman  dis- 
tracted by  grief.  He  looked  at  Dorothy's 
pale  young  face,  and  she  returned  his  gaze 
without  flinching. 
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''You  are  entirely  mistaken,"  she  said 
proudly,  "  if  you  think  that  there  was  any 
contract  or  pledge  between  Mynheer  Oostrum 
and  me.      He  is  free." 

They  baffled  him  at  every  point.  He  got 
off  his  sofa,  a  look  of  discontent  on  his 
face.  "  It  is  vain  for  me  to  argue,"  he  said. 
"  I  had  best  be  gone.  To-morrow,  perhaps, 
things  will  look  different." 

Suzanna  accompanied  him  into  the  hall. 
"  I  am  glad  you  do  that,"  he  said  hastily. 
"  There  is  one  thing  more  I  am  yearning  to 
ask  you.  If — if — I  could  gain  the  assurance 
from  him,  that  he  has  not  bound  himself  as 
you  suppose — what  then  ?  " 

Suzanna's  wan  cheeks  crimsoned  over. 
"  If  he  is  free,  then  he  is  free,"  she  said,  and 
turned  away  and  left  the  Domine.  A  wild 
hope  had  flamed  out  into  her  eyes  that  she 
could  not  trust  herself  to  let  him  see. 

She  went  back   to  Dorothy,  and  put  her 
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hand  on  the  girl's  head.  "  Do  you  not 
wonder,  dear,"  she  said,  "  what  such  a  dried- 
up  old  maid  as  I  can  know  of  these  love- 
matters  ?  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  I 
have  no  right  to  a  judgment  about  them. 
There  is  a  thing  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
to-night,  Dorothy,  that  I  have  never  spoken 
of  to  any  one  for  twenty  years.  I  am  not 
quite  an  old  maid,  dear  daughter.  I  am  a 
widow,  just  such  another  widow  as  your- 
self." 

Dorothy  took  the  thin  fingers  in  her  hand 
and  softly  kissed  them.  And  then  Juffrouw 
Varelkamp  sank  down  by  her  side,  and  they 
sat  silent,  thinking,  both  of  them,  doubtless, 
of  the  young  scapegrace  over  the  frontier, 
till  Koos  came  to  the  hall  door  to  fetch  his 
sister  back. 

*'And,  dear  juffrouw,"  said  Dorothy,  as 
she  adjusted  her  jacket,  "you  promise  me, 
do   you    not,  that  you    will   allow   Betje   to 
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look  after  you  ?  We  must  not  have  you 
falling  ill." 

*'  Oh,  I  am  all  right ;  I  am  very  strong," 
said  Miss  Varelkamp. 

**  You  promise  me  that  you  will  eat  and 
sleep  ?  It  is  the  only  way  to  send  me  home 
content." 

''  I  promise,"  said  Miss  Varelkamp.  "  I 
have  a  mission  to  fulfil.  I  do  not  quite  know 
how  it  will  shape  itself,  but  I  shall  watch  for 
it.  I  must  take  my  guilt  upon  me  and 
expiate  it.  The  wrong  which  I  have  done 
to  Arnout  I  must  redress.  To  right  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  my  heart,  in  his 
own  conscience  most  of  all — that,  henceforth, 
must  be  the  object  of  my  life.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  add,  '  in  the  sight 
of  God '  again  ;  but  at  this  moment  my  soul 
is  full  of  bitterness.  If  you  can  help  me, 
will  you  ?  " 

'*  I  will  help  you  by  all  means  in  my 
power." 
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'*  Even  by  the  sacrifice  of  your  own 
happiness  ? " 

"  Even  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  happi- 
ness," said  Dorothy  quietly.  The  words 
came  easily  to  her.  She  did  not  think  there 
was  much  left  to  sacrifice. 

"  It  is  a  covenant,"  said  Suzanna  solemnly. 
"  I  have  not  asked  you  too  much,  for  you 
told  me  that  you  loved  him."  And  she  went 
back  into  the  room  and  shut  the  door  upon 
herself  and  her  loneliness. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

A    DIM,    RELIGIOUS    LIGHT. 

The  great  Cathedral  lay  cool  and  silent  under 
its  softened  masses  of  colour.  High  up, 
beyond  dizzy  aspiration,  its  grey  arches  faded 
Into  darkness,  across  the  slender  pillars  and 
empty  carved  oak-benches  broad  stripes  of 
many-tinted  brilliance,  great  splashes  of  sun- 
shine, fell  like  rainbows  through  the  clouds. 
Here  and  there  a  figure  moved  in  the  dim 
distance,  by  the  tiny  yellow  lights  of  the 
high  altar,  or  a  sombre-robed  worshipper 
came  slouching  up  the  mighty  aisle,  and 
crept  into  one  of  the  many  pews,  and  was 
still.  A  bell  tinkled  somewhere  over  yonder, 
far  away  in  the  vastness,  and  a  door  banged 
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discreetly,  with  a  padded  bang,  near  the 
entry.  Over  all  the  unfathomable  sanctuary, 
with  its  wide  forest  of  sombre  pillars  and  its 
lofty  walls  of  gorgeous  picturing,  lay  the 
holiness  of  eternal  repose,  eternal  contempla- 
tion, eternal  strength.  And  upon  the  soul  of 
him  that  entered,  fresh  from  the  hurry  and 
glare  of  the  hot  streets  of  the  city,  fell  the 
silence  and  the  shadow  of  the  peace  of  God. 
And  the  infinite,  that  hath  no  beginning 
because  it  hath  no  ending,  came  for  one 
moment  and  abode  in  his  heart.  For  this 
temple  of  the  Eternal,  that,  in  its  own 
majestic  continuity,  stands  forth  as  one  letter 
of  the  message  of  His  greatness,  links,  even 
though  it  be  but  by  brief  adoration,  the 
Power  in  whom  is  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning,  to  the  children  of  an  hour, 
whose  life  is  as  a  dream.  And  they  stream 
through,  from  the  turmoil  and  back  into  the 
turmoil,  and   the   holy  place   lies    calm   and 
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solemn,  with  its  message  of  infinitude,  and  in 
its  presence  a  thousand  years  are  like  the 
glory  of  a  summer  morning,  and  a  thousand 
hearts,  with  all  their  sorrow  and  all  their 
thankfulness,  are  as  a  drop  in  the  boundless 
ocean  of  the  Eternal  Love. 

''  Zee  ze  towers.  Pootiful  view  from  ze 
top.  And  ze  treasure.  Ze  skulls  of  ze  zree 
holy  kings  from  ze  Moors." 

Mighty  shadows,  broadening  with  every 
change  of  light,  lay  upon  the  chancel.  An 
old  priest,  hardly  discernible  in  the  dimness, 
was  shuffling  about  in  the  dark  richly  carved 
stalls  ;  a  little  chorister  was  moving  cushions 
to  and  fro,  bobbing  on  one  knee  each  time 
he  passed  the  altar.  And  still  the  sunbeams 
broke  in  their  prismatic  splendour  across  the 
vasty  darkness,  and  a  thousand  slender  shafts 
rose  upwards  from  it,  soaring  one  above  the 
other,  and  carrying  high  into  God's  empyrean 
their  unending  song  of  silent  praise. 
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"  A  word  with  you,  if  you  please." 

Arnout  Oostrum  was  standing,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  staring  at  the  uncouth 
dolls  that  are  huddled  together  in  a  corner  of 
the  south  transept.  Somebody — a  peasant- 
woman  with  a  coloured  shawl  over  her  head 
— had  knelt  down  before  these  and  dropped 
into  prayer.  A  scornful  smile  played  over 
Arnout's  face,  subdued  by  the  majesty  of 
holy  meditation  that  brooded  over  the  entire 
temple,  but  breaking  forth  at  times  from  the 
recklessness  of  his  own  heart.  He  was  in 
no  devotional  mood.  And  the  statues,  it 
must  be  owned,  are  grotesque. 

He  turned  round  hastily,  having  recog- 
nised the  voice,  and  faced  Jakob  te  Bakel. 

'*  No  !  "  he  said  fiercely. 

"  Arnout,"  replied  the  other  quietly,  "  you 
will  not  do  me  that  wrong.  Seeing  that  I 
am  here,  you  will  listen  to  me  for  a  moment." 

Arnout  realised  suddenly  what  the  journey, 
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short  as  It  was,  involved  for  his  friend.  The 
Domine,  as  he  knew,  shrank  with  a  sensitive- 
ness that  was  almost  disease,  from  exposing 
himself  and  his  limp  to  the  notice  of  strangers, 
and,  furthermore,  it  was  not  likely  that  on  te 
Bakel's  very  limited  budget  a  margin  should 
have  been  left  for  unforeseen  travelling  ex- 
penses. He  would  have  to  economise  on 
some  necessary  expenditure  the  sum  he 
was  now  sacrificing  on  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship. 

**  We  all  have  our  religions,"  thought  Arnout, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  as  he  looked 
from  the  kneeling  peasant-woman  to  the  pale 
young  parson  ;  and  he  turned  sullenly  aside 
into  an  unfrequented  corner,  and  waited  for 
what  was  to  come.  He  leant  against  the 
cool  grey  wall,  in  the  shadow.  And  beyond 
the  great  gates  of  the  chancel,  in  a  silence 
broken  by  the  occasional  fall  of  reverent  feet, 
waited    the    holy   edifice,    serenely    solemn. 
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under  the  ceaseless  downpour  of  its  changing 
Hght  and  shade. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  subjects  with 
you,"  began  Jakob,  ''which  your  heart  had 
best  discuss  with  itself.  I  am  only  going  to 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  I  have  come 
here  on  purpose.  And  I  trust  you  will 
answer  them." 

Arnout  bent  his  head — hesitatingly — in 
doubtful  acquiescence. 

"  You  left  Wyk — did  you  not,  Oostrum — of 
your  own  free  will  and  good  pleasure  ?  " 

''  Most  certainly,"  said  Arnout,  with  undue 
energy. 

"  So  I  understand.  And  you  do  not  intend 
— at  this  present  moment — to  return  to  it  ?  " 

''Never!"  replied  Arnout  more  energetic- 
ally still.  And  then  he  lapsed  into  his 
former  sullen  manner,  and  began  striking  his 
walkinof-stick  aeainst  the  side  of  his  boot. 

"  You    know,    I    suppose,"    continued    te 
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Bakel,    "  that,    being   a   minor,  you    can   be 
compelled  to  return." 

"  By  whom  ?  "  asked  Arnout  scornfully. 

"  By  those  whom  the  law  constitutes  your 
natural  guardians,"  answered  the  Domine, 
somewhat  at  a  loss. 

"  I  have  no  guardian,"  said  Arnout.  "  I 
once  asked  about  It.  She  said  It  was  not 
necessary  to  appoint  one — as  I  can  very  well 
understand  It  Is  not,  when  a  fellow  has  not  a 
penny  in  the  world." 

Jakob  was  blundering.  He  hastened  to 
shift  his  ground. 

"  True,"  he  said.  ''  You  have  not  a  penny 
in  the  world.      How  are  you  going  to  live  ?  " 

The  blow  struck  home,  and,  therefore.  It 
roused  all  Arnout's  dormant  irritation. 

"  I  shall  answer  that  question,"  he  said 
angrily,  "  when  I  come  to  you  for  assistance. 
Is  there  anything  more  that  you  consider 
claims  your  interference  ? " 
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Te  Bakel  felt  his  helplessness  against  this 
rampart  of  cool  resolve.  ''Yes,"  he  said 
bluntly,  ''  there  is  something  more.  Your 
aunt " — a  thundercloud  crept  over  Arnout's 
forehead — "  we  will  not  speak  of  your  aunt. 
She  still  lives.  You  may  be  glad  to  hear 
that."     He  paused. 

''  It  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to 
me,"  said  Arnout,  with  a  weary  dignity  which 
would  have  been  intensely  comical  but  for 
the  pity  of  the  thing.  "  She  is  dead  to  me, 
and  will  remain  so." 

A  beautiful  expression  of  reverent  yearn- 
ing came  over  the  Domine's  emaciated 
features. 

''  There  are  resuscitations,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  Lazarus  had  been  dead  three  days.  And 
there  are  a  good  many  things  dead  in  your 
heart  at  this  moment,  Arnout,  which  Christ 
in  His  own  good  time  may  pass  by  to 
wake." 
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Arnout  did  not  answer.  He  struck  his 
stick  against  his  boot.      He  looked  bored. 

**  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  your  aunt  any 
more  just  now.  You  will  never  return  to 
Wyk,  you  say.  Well,  it  is  the  one  corner 
of  the  earth  where  you  will  always  be  loved 
and  always  be  made  welcome.  And  Dorothy 
van  Donselaar  ?  Have  you  no  message  for 
her  ? " 

"  Yes,"    said    Arnout ;     *'  tell    her    I    am 
happier  than  I  ever  imagined  possible." 
"  Happier !  "  echoed  Jakob  incredulously. 
"Yes,"  replied  Arnout,  ''happier.     Go  and 
tell  her  that,  if  you  choose." 

''  I  do  not  choose,"  said  Jakob  indignantly. 
*'  To  begin  with,  I  do  not  believe  it ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  you  may  look  for  another 
messenger  to  carry  such  an  insult  to  the  girl 
whom  you  have  taught  to  love  you,  and 
whom  you  have  deserted." 

But  his  w^ords,  which  he  had  expected  to 
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strike  Arnout  to  the  dust,  were  destined  to 
produce  the  very  opposite  effect.  They 
filled  the  young  delinquent  with  righteous 
protestation. 

''  By  the  accusations  which  you  bring 
against  me,"  he  said,  speaking  calmly  enough 
in  his  disgust,  "  you  prove  how  unfitted  you 
are  to  call  me  to  account.  It  is  untrue  that 
Miss  van  Donselaar  loves  me.  On  the 
contrary — and  you  see  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  tell  it — she  has  refused  me." 

''  I  do  not  doubt "  began  Jakob. 

"  She  has  refused  me  before  there  was  any 
question  of  intercourse  between  me  and  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Mongelas,"  Arnout  went  on, 
crushing  down  the  other's  opposition,  and 
glorying  in  his  own  abasement.  "  She  has 
refused  me  because,  socially  and  financially, 
I  was  not  worthy  of  her  hand.  I  was  a 
mesalliance — do  you  understand  me  1 — and 
the  Juffrouw  van  Donselaar  does  not  approve 
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of  a  mesalliance!'  He  rejoiced  in  the  words  ; 
they  were  music — wild,  discordant  music — 
to  his  soul. 

''  I  know  nothing  of  these  matters,"  an- 
swered Jakob,  grasping  the  situation  with 
ready  wit,  '*  nor  how  far  can  go  a  father's 
authority  or  a  daughter's  submission  ;  but 
in  my  own  heart  I  feel  that  she  loves  you, 
and  that  you  have  deserted  her." 

Amout's  face  grew  purple  with  passion 
and  alarm.  ''You  lie!"  he  said  fiercely. 
''  Coward,  you  lie  ! "  Had  he  not  been  so 
strong,  and  the  pastor  so  weak,  I  think  he 
would  have  caught  him  by  the  throat  and 
shaken  him,  despite  the  sacredness  of  the 
place  in  which  they  stood. 

But  Jakob,  weak  and  nervous  as  he  was, 
was  still  the  last  man  to  be  bullied  into 
submission. 

"  You  tell  me  that  I  speak  untruth,"  he 
said,   throwing  back  his  head,   ''  because  at 
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this  moment  I  come  to  you  with  a  message 
from  God.  You  recognise  it ;  you  reject  it  ; 
and  therefore  you  give  the  messenger  the 
lie.  It  is  the  old  story.  You  do  not  hurt 
the  messenger,  and  the  message  remains.  I 
leave  it  with  you.  By  this  dwelling-place  of 
the  Most  High,  in  which  we  stand,  by  yonder 
cross  uplifted  for  the  redemption  of  all  such 
as  err,  by  the  light  of  God  amid  the  dark- 
ness, speaking  at  this  moment  in  your  heart, 
I  leave  it  v/ith  you — may  it  remain  with 
you,  and  torture  you,  and  bring  you  comfort ! 
She  loves  you,  and  you  have  deserted  her." 

He  turned  and  went.  Arnout  caught 
him  up  before  he  had  reached  the  chancel- 
gates. 

"  Do  not  think  you  have  convinced  me  of 
the  error  of  my  ways,"  he  said  angrily. 
''  You  had  much  better  not  have  come.  You 
have  done  far  more  harm  than  good.  I  don't 
believe   you,  and  I  am  not   afraid    of    you. 
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And  even  if  it  were  true,  only  it  isn't,  I 
should  not  care." 

Jakob  did  not  answer.  He  did  not  even 
turn  once  more  to  look  upon  his  quondam 
friend.  He  could  not.  He  limped  away 
into  the  vast  cathedral,  behind  a  pillar,  into 
the  darkness,  out  of  sight. 

Arnout  stood  still,  where  the  other  had 
left  him.  He  stood  there  for  a  long  time, 
gazing  down  the  aisle.  The  scarlet-coated 
"Swiss,"  attracted  by  his  motionless  figure, 
passed  near  him  once  or  twice,  and  wondered 
what  he  was  staring  at.  There  was  nothing 
amiss,  as  far  as  the  Swiss  could  see.  And  for 
adoration  his  face  was  turned  the  wrong  way. 
Perhaps  these  heretics  prayed  with  their 
backs  to  the  altar. 

At  length  Arnout  stirred  and,  looking  up, 
saw  the  man  watching  him.  He  beckoned 
him  towards  him,  and  gave  him  a  small 
piece  of  money.     "  This  is  a  very  fine  old 
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cathedral  of  yours,"  he  said  lightly.  ''  I  am 
a  stranger  in  the  town.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  a  really  good  cigar  ?  " 

He  was  in  one  of  those  moods  when  a 
man's  words  and  actions  all  lie  outside 
himself. 

Jakob  te  Bakel  had  left  the  cathedral  and 
was  half-way  across  the  Domplatz  before  he 
remembered  why  he  had  come  to  Cologne. 

He  had  come,  not  to  adjure  Arnout  or  to 
accuse  him,  but  to  obtain  an  answer  to  that 
one  question  which  he  had  suggested  to  Miss 
Varelkamp  in  taking  leave  of  her.  And  he 
had  not  even  asked  it. 

To  return  to  Arnout  he  felt  to  be  out  of 
the  question.  And  as  no  other  opportunity 
of  procuring  information  could  possibly 
present  itself,  nothing  remained  for  him  but 
to  take  the  train  and  depart.  His  excursion 
had  proved  fruitless. 
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He  had  now  been  in  the  city  for  barely 
two  hours.  On  his  arrival  at  the  station,  he 
had  gone  straight  to  the  hotel  close  at  hand, 
and  having  there  boldly  inquired  for  *'  Herr 
Oostrum,"  had  been  told  that  the  gentleman 
had  eone  out,  but  that  his  sister,  Madame 
la  VIcomtesse,  was  in  her  room.  He  had 
declined  to  see  Madame  la  \'Icomtesse,  and 
had  followed  monsieur  into  the  cathedral. 
So  far  his  pursuit,  in  Its  very  bluntness,  had 
been  most  successful.  How  could  he  have 
been  so  stupid  as  to  forget  the  object  of  his 
coming  ?  What  had  they  talked  about  ? 
He  could  only  remember  Dorothy  Donselaar. 
He  should  have  left  that  3'oung  lady  out  of 
the  conversation  altogether.  He  was  no 
diplomat,  he  told  himself  with  a  dreary  smile. 

For  one  moment  the  idea  suggested  itself 
to  him  that  he  might  attempt  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Madame  de  Mongelas.  But 
he    recoiled   from   that  idea    immediately   in 
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terror  and  disgust.  He  had  met  the  woman 
on  two  occasions  only — the  first,  when  Arnout 
carried  her  into  the  house  subsequently  to  her 
accident ;  the  second,  when  she  was  brought 
down  before  them  all,  just  after  the  young 
student  had  asked  Dorothy  to  be  his  wife. 
On  neither  occasion  had  te  Bakel  ventured 
to  address  her.  His  French  was  bad.  His 
manners  were  bad.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  very  rudimentary,  and  his  appre- 
ciation of  such  charming  creatures  as  Madame 
de  Mongelas  was  altogether  a  monstrosity. 
As  for  that  lady's  opinion  of  him,  she  had 
summed  it  up  very  briefly  to  Arnout  im- 
mediately after  their  second  meeting. 

*'  I  do  not  doubt,  mon  cher,"  she  had  said, 
''that  your  friend  is  impossibly  good,  and 
that  he  achieves  all  manner  of  impossible 
things.  He  is  impossible  altogether.  Pious! 
I  will  believe  that  he  is  pious.  II  ne  man- 
querait  plus  que  ga  avec  un  pareil  masque  de 
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pretre.  He  cannot  help  being  pious,  my 
dear  chevalier,  or  his  face  would  have  been 
no  good." 

No,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  for 
him  to  attempt  an  explanation  with  Madame 
de  Mongelas.  Fortunately,  moreover,  it 
would  be  impossible.  She  would  refuse  to 
see  him,  and  by  what  title  could  he  gain 
admittance  ?  He  walked  across  the  square 
and  down  towards  the  hotel  and  the  great 
bridge  which  spans  the  Rhine.  He  did  not 
know  where  he  was  going,  and  he  did  not 
much  care.  All  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
these  strange  surroundings,  which  would 
otherwise  have  charmed  him,  now  passed 
unheeded  by.  A  square-faced  tram-driver 
with  a  pancake-cap  called  out  to  him  in 
German  ;  he  had  nearly  got  entangled  under 
the  horses'  feet.  Somebody  wanted  to  sell 
him  photographs,  or,  if  he  would  not  have 
those,    real    eau-de-cologne.     Half   a  dozen 
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touts  cried  out  their  eternal  question  about 
the  cathedral  towers,  and  a  small  detachment 
of  shabby-looking  soldiers  tramped  past,  hot 
and  dusty,  in  their  soiled  linens,  under  the 
glare  of  the  unclouded  sun.  He  shrank  back, 
on  to  the  narrow  footway,  close  under  the 
windows  of  the  hotel. 

*'  It  is  you,"  she  said,  bending  forward 
from  her  balcony,  'Me  pasteur !  Come 
upstairs  and  see  me.  I  want  to  talk  to  you — 
and  to  them  all." 

He  looked  up  vaguely,  as  one  who  hears 
a  voice  in  his  dreams.  And  he  saw  the  false 
Frenchwoman  gazing  down  upon  him,  close 
by,  on  the  first  storey,  just  over  his  head. 
Her  white  arm  hung  over  the  side  of  the 
balcony ;  he  noticed  the  sparkle  of  the 
massive  gold  band  which  encircled  it. 

''Come  upstairs,"  she  said  imperiously. 
"  Faites-vous  annoncer.  I  am  here  under 
my  own  name.     Of  course." 
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He  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  I  will  come, 
madame,"  he  said.  He  walked  round  to  the 
hotel  door,  and  having  found  one  of  the 
waiters  he  told  him  in  his  shy,  clumsy 
manner  to  take  up  the  name  of  ''  Herr 
Pfarrer  te  Bakel "  to  the  "  Frau  Burggrafin 
von  Mongelas."  He  was  very  much  per- 
turbed by  the  prospect  of  the  ordeal  before 
him,  yet  he  could  not  help  smiling  also  at 
the  thought  of  the  strangeness  of  a  tete-d-tete 
between  so  humble  a  personage  as  himself 
and  the  magnificent  creature  who  had  spirited 
away  young  Arnout  Oostrum. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

A    DAUGHTER    OF     F.VE. 

He  had  to  wait  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
reading-room.  Of  course  that  room  held 
the  inevitable  Englishman,  close  shaven  and 
well  brushed,  with  his  check  suit  and  crimson 
neck,  swallowed  up  in  a  deep  leather  chair 
and  a  copy  of  yesterday's  Times.  Jakob  had 
never  seen  a  live  Englishman.  There  are 
people  still  abroad,  in  out-of-the-way  corners, 
who  never  have.  He  eyed  him  with  con- 
siderable curiosity,  having  always  heard  so 
much  evil  of  the  race.  He  thought  he  had 
never  come  across  so  clean  a  creature  before. 
He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  man 
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was    sent  out    as  an  advertisement,   like   all 
things  English,  of  somebody's  soap. 

He  had  to  wait  just  long  enough  for 
Madame  de  Mongelas  to  arrange  the  dis- 
order in  which  she  received  him.  Madame 
de  Mongelas  was  fond  of  simplicity,  the  kind 
of  simplicity  that  costs  a  fortune  to  keep  up. 
Despite  her  thirty  odd  summers  she  had  not 
yet  given  over,  for  Instance,  wearing  white 
saut-du-lits,  covered  almost  entirely  with 
costly  lace  ;  she  could  not  bear  putting  on 
the  same  pair  of  light  gloves  twice,  and  she 
had  a  predilection  for  light  gloves — till  they 
went  out  of  fashion.  She  enjoyed  having 
plenty  of  roses  In  her  sitting-room  In  winter, 
and  when  roses  got  too  common  towards 
summer-time,  she  could  no  longer  endure 
them,  but  preferred  orchids,  whereby  she 
showed  that  she  had  no  vulgar  tastes.  Only 
she  said  she  liked  her  pleasures  In  homoeo- 
pathic doses,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  that  little 
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good,  which  sounded  very  modest  and  reason- 
able, but  which  really  meant  that  she  opened 
half  a  dozen  bottles  of  the  costliest  elixir  of 
enjoyment,  took  a  spoonful  of  each,  and  then 
threw  away  the  rest. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  commanded,  as  soon  as  te 
Bakel  was  ushered  into  her  presence.  "  Sit 
down  there,  against  the  light,  where  you  can 
see  me.  And  sit  still.  I  have  something^  to 
say  to  you.  And  to  all  those  good  people. 
You  understand  ?  " 

Jakob  was  silent.  He  did  as  the  lady  had 
bidden  him.  And  then  he  waited  for  what 
was  to  come. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  could  not  help 
casting  furtive  half- frightened  glances  at  the 
siren  on  the  sofa.  She  was  reclinlnof  in 
an  easy  abandonment ;  the  injured  foot — its 
dainty  brown  slipper  a-glltter  with  beads — 
lay  coquettishly  installed  on  a  square  of  blue 
satin,  edged  with  swansdown,  the  soft  folds  of 
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her  muslin  wrapper  fell  back  from  the  slender 
ankle,  and  her  loose  sleeve,  as  she  lifted 
her  hand  to  her  hair  with  a  graceful,  careless 
movement,  fell  back  also,  almost  to  the 
shoulder,  while  the  heavy  band  of  massive 
gold  slipped  downwards  half-way  to  her 
elbow,  flushing,  as  it  passed,  with  a  momentary 
play  of  colour  the  alabaster  roundness  of  the 
arm.  In  her  lap  lay  a  heap  of  brilliantly 
coloured  hothouse  flowers  ;  at  her  side,  on 
a  common  hotel  plate,  were  a  couple  of 
peaches  half-hidden  among  leaves.  She 
selected  a  scarlet  cactus  from  her  nosegay, 
and  began  plucking  out  some  of  its  many 
stamens. 

"  I  am  very  beautiful,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  and  I  am  a  woman.  Let  me  give  him  two 
minutes'  time.  We  say  most  things,  as  a 
rule,  we  women,  before  we  begin  to  speak." 

In  that  softly  shaded,  softly  perfumed 
room,    with    summer     stealing    silently,    in 
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a  glitter  of  mellow  warmth  and  sunlight, 
through  the  shelter  of  the  closed  Venetian 
blinds,  with  the  far-away  sounds  of  the  city 
dying  into  dreamy  music,  and  that  beautiful 
woman  on  her  sofa  before  him,  among  her 
laces  and  her  flowers — in  the  languor,  and 
the  luxury,  and  the  repose,  the  quiet  clergy- 
man felt  creeping  over  him  something  of  the 
sweetness  of  sin.  He  told  himself,  brusquely, 
that  he  could  understand,  in  some  faint 
measure,  Arnout's  folly,  Arnout's  madness, 
Arnout's  crime.  He  clung  to  the  last  word. 
The  nearer  the  young  man's  deed  came  to 
his  heart,  the  more  firmly  did  he  condemn, 
because  he  condoned,  it.  Arnout's  crime. 
That  was  the  end  of  it  all. 

Madame  de  Mongelas  watched  him,  from 
the  corners  of  her  eyes,  with  ill-concealed 
amusement.  She  knew,  with  the  instinct  of 
her  kind,  that  he  was  conscious  of  her  beauty; 
even  while  he  repelled  it,  she  knew  that  he 
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was  conscious  of  it.  From  him  she  would 
neither  expect  a  higher  tribute,  nor  would 
she  have  desired  one.  To  read  in  his 
patient  eyes,  *'  You  are  evil,  and  a  thing  to 
be  feared.  I  fear  you,"  was  more  than 
sufficient.  And — woman  that  she  was,  she 
did  not  object  to  these  smaller  conquests — 
no  conquest  was  too  small  to  be  sweet. 

**  Avow,"  she  said,  breaking  the  silence, 
**  Monsieur  le  Pasteur,  that  I  am  not  an 
ugly  woman,  and  that  your  friend,  in  select- 
ing me  as  an  object  of  his  homage,  has  at 
least  shown  his  excellent  taste." 

The  very  calmness,  the  insolence  of  the 
thing — the  coarseness,  as  he  thought — fairly 
took  his  breath  away.  He  did  not  know 
that  in  the  society  in  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  move,  such  things  '*  said  themselves  " 
between  men  and  women.  Still  less  did  he 
know  that  she  was  carefully  selecting  her 
words,    as    she    might    have    done    in    the 
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presence  of  a  girl  like  Dorothy,  so  as  not  to 
offend  his  prudery.  She  prided  herself — 
and  not  unreasonably — upon  her  habitual 
moderation  in  frivolous  speech,  and  she  had 
often  exposed  herself  in  her  own  circle  to 
the  charge  of  preciseness.  She  was  not  a 
woman  with  whom  men  took  liberties,  until 
she  chose  to  permit  them,  and  her  house  in 
Paris,  as  long  as  she  had  presided  in  it,  was 
not  one  of  those  in  which  you  said  what  you 
meant  exactly  as  you  meant  it.  You  could 
say  it,  if  you  only  knew  how.  And  nobody 
does,  except  a  Parisian.  Te  Bakel  had 
never  spent  an  hour  with  Madame  de 
Mongelas's  Parisian  friends. 

"Ah  well,"  she  said,  "you  are  not  polite. 
But  I  presume  I  may  take  your  silence  to 
mean  consent.  And  avow,  in  any  case,  that 
if  I  am  not  beautiful,  I  am  at  least  amiable. 
You  come  here,  on  purpose  to  take  him  away 
from  me,  and  I — I  call  you  into  my  presence. 
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and  I  say  to  you  that  you  are,  at  any  rate, 
a  faithful  friend,  and  I  offer  you  a  glass  of 
wine !  Shall  we  drink  his  health  ?  "  She 
pointed,  as  she  spoke,  to  a  bottle  of  Rhenish 
wine  standing  on  a  side-table — "  Steinberger 
Cabinet,"  by  the  way — at  least,  so  the 
hotel  wine-list  said. 

She  was  playing  with  him.  He  coloured 
uncomfortably,  and  moved  in  his  chair. 
''Madame,"  he  said  gravely,  "the  man  of 
whom  you  are  speaking  may  be  here  at  any 
moment.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to 
me,    I   beg  of  you  to  say  it,  and  to  let  me 

go." 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  smiled. 

*' No,"  she  said,  '*he  will  not  be  back  for 
some  time  yet.  I  have  told  him  to  leave  me 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  You  see  that  I 
have  him  under  control." 

"No     doubt     you     have/'     cried    Jakob, 
''  or "     He  checked  himself. 

VOL.  II.  28 
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''  Or  he  would  not  have  come  with  me  ? 
Ah,  Monsieur  le  Pasteur,  forgive  me  that  I 
say  it,  but  you  have  not  the  manners  of  our 
abbes.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
would  not  have  done  so.  Would  you  like 
him  to  tell  you  he  is  free  ? " 

'*  No,"  said  Jakob  ;  ''  such  avowal  would 
be  vain." 

''You  all  think  him  a  child,"  continued 
Madame  de  Mongelas.  ''He  is  young,  I 
grant  it  you,  and  inexperienced  ;  but  he  has 
the  heart  of  a  gentleman  in  him,  and  the 
making  of  a  man.  He  will  be  a  brave  man 
yet,  and  a  happy  one,  and  you  will  all  be 
proud  of  him — over  yonder  in  your  country 
of  fish  and  frogs." 

"Ah,  madame,"  cried  Jakob,  piteously, 
folding  his  hands  without  knowing  that  he 
did  it.  "  And  do  you  say  that,  you,  who  are 
precipitating  him  into  his  ruin  ? " 

She   laughed    out   loud — a  merry  musical 
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laugh,  and  she  threw,  with  a  Hght  twist  of 
the  hand,  her  half-destroyed  cactus-flower 
into  the  Domine's  lap.  "  I  beg  of  you,"  she 
said,  "  no  tragedy !  That  is  just  what  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about.  Let  us  have 
no  spoiling  of  sleeps  and  of  digestions.  I  do 
not  want  to  ruin  anybody.  Ruin  !  Fie  !  It 
sounds  of  the  Seine,  and  the  [Morgue,  and 
the  Petit  Journal.  Listen!"  she  went  on 
more  earnestly,  "  and  let  me  say  my  little 
say.  By-the-by,  do  you  know  what  passed 
between  your  good  Miss  \'arelkamp  and  me 
on  that  Saturday  night — the  day  before 
vesterdav  ?  Tiens — I  am  not  mistaken — it 
was  only  the  day  before  yesterday." 
''  No,"  said  Jakob.  "  I  do  not." 
"Very  well.  That  is  how  I  prefer  it. 
When  you  go  back  to  her,  tell  her  I  have 
forgotten  it.  We  quarrelled,  you  under- 
stand, but  I  have  forgotten  the  particulars. 
I  could  not  repeat  them  to  you,  if  you  asked 
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for  them.  Be  sure  to  tell  her  that  I  bade 
you  say  I  had  forgotten." 

"  But,  madame,  that  is  hardly  exact,"  said 
truth-loving  Jakob.  "Let  me  say  that  you 
are  willing  to  forget." 

''  Ciel,  qu'il  est  assommant !  "  she  cried  with 
heartfelt  conviction.  ''  Tell  her,  then,  that 
I  do  not  recall  it.  Que  je  ne  me  rappelle 
rien.  Voila.  And  now  understand  also 
clearly,"  she  went  on,  "  and  let  your  friends 
understand  with  you,  that  there  is  to  be 
no  question  of  ruining  my  little  Arnout. 
Financially,  if  I  am  rightly  informed  — 
and  the  poor  boy  is  delightfully  sincere — 
there  is  nothinor  to  ruin.  He  was  born, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  '  sold  up ' — '  flambe,' 
from  his  mother's — ahem — berceau — is  it 
not  so  ?  " 

''  He  has  certainly  not  a  penny  in  the 
world,"  said  Jakob  with  eager  candour. 

"I  know  it,"  she  answered;    ''but  that,  in 
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this  case,  will  prove  of  no  importance.  I 
have  money  enough  for  the  present,  and  he 
is  welcome  to  his  share  of  it  as  lonof  as  it 
lasts.  Ah,  bah !  my  theory  with  money  has 
ever  been  that  when  it  is  all  eone  there  will 
always  be  more.  We  shall  not  trouble  la 
tante  for  money  ;  you  can  tell  her  that  too. 
if  you  like.  And  you  can  tell  dear  Tante 
Croesus  ;  I  always  appreciated  Tante  Croesus. 
She  might  have  been  a  charming  woman, 
with  better  opportunities,  and  less  of  that 
bourgeois  love  of  cash.  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
suddenly  changing  her  tone,  and  looking  him 
again  full  in  the  face  with  those  beautiful 
eyes  of  hers  that  troubled  his  timid  soul,  "  I 
suppose,  Monsieur  le  Pasteur,  that  you  think 
me  an  adventuress — hein  ? " 

He  coloured  again,  and  looked  away. 

"  Look  me  in  the  face,"  she  said,  so  im- 
periously that  he  could  not  but  obey.  His 
eyes  were  fascinatedfand  drawn  towards  her. 
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She  held  him  by  her  very  consciousness  of 
power.  "  The  woman  of  the  Bible  ?  Mary 
Magdalen,  minus  the  penitence  and  plus  the 
devils — dites  ?" 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  sat  stupidly 
staring  at  her — hot,  flushed,  weary,  utterly 
uncomfortable. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  said  coolly,  and 
she  took  her  eyes  off  him  mercifully  and 
released  him.  ''  You  are  breaking  one  of 
the  commandments  at  this  moment,  Mon- 
sieur le  Reverend.  I  do  not  know  the 
number,  but  it  says  that  you  should  not 
suppose  villainous  things  of  your  neighbour, 
nor  of  your  neighbours  wife,  nor  even 
of  any  of  the  animals  in  your  neighbour's 
stables  or  basse-cour.  But  I  forgive  you, 
because  It  is  only  natural,  and  we  cannot 
expect  you  to  be  as  good  as  you  think  you 
are.  We  must  not  be  exorbitant,  and  that 
would  be  asking  too  much.     But  I  am  not 
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an  adventuress.  My  name  is  exactly  what 
I  say  it  is,  and  I  have  never  used  an  alias  in 
my  Hfe.  You  see  I  have  not  done  so  even 
here  ;  I  have  merely  said,  '  Arnout  is  my 
brother.'  And  you  will  not  deny  the  truth 
of  that,  I  presume.  Do  you  not  call  us  your 
'  chers  freres  '  a  hundred  times  in  the  course 
of  one  '  preche  '  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
preach,  my  dear  pastor.  Perhaps  you  would 
convert  me,  and  then  I  could  eat  meat  on 
Fridays,  and  perhaps  I  would  marry  a  Pro- 
testant abbe.  Ce  serait  une  fin,  ca,  comme 
une  autre.  Ca  ne  manquerait  pas,  au  moins, 
d'originalite.  But  the  name  I  bear,  my  good 
monsieur,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  France,  and 
the  title  which  so  charmed  your  fat  widow 
is  as  genuinely  and  legally  mine  as  if  it  still 
could  procure  me  the  '  grandes  entrees '  at 
Versailles.  Not  that  I  should  have  coveted 
those,  no,  nor  obtained  them.  I  am  of 
another  surrounding — I  ! — I  prefer  les  '  petites 
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sorties '  — la  ou  les  gens  du  monde  ne  vent 
pas. 

"  So  far,  so  good.  And  now  with  regard 
to  my  little  Arnout."  She  took  a  peach  from 
the  plate,  and  began  negligently  peeling  it 
with  her  rosy-tipped  fingers.  ''  My  com- 
pliments— the  compliments  of  Madame  la 
Vicomtesse  de  Mongelas — to  the  good  friends 
at  Wyk,  and  I  cannot  abandon  my  preux 
chevalier.  I  am  going  to  keep  him  for  a 
little,  only  for  a  little,  until  we  are  tired  of 
each  other,  and  then  I  am  going  to  send  him 
back  to  you,  and  you  can  kill  the  fatted  calf. 
By-the-by,  you  might  begin  to  fatten  him 
already.  It  would  occupy  you,  en  attendant, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  the  crisis 
may  come." 

Tears  of  spite  and  helpless  regret  came 
into  Jakob's  eyes.  He  bowed  his  head  on 
his  hand  so  that  she  might  not  see  them. 

She  noticed  the   movement,  and   paused. 
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poising  her  peach  between  finger  and  thumb. 
''  Mon  ami,"  she  said,  "  I  have  pained  you. 
Forgive  me.  But  how  strange  you  are  in 
your  country !  I  think  the  damp  must  make 
you  so  incHned  to  melancholy.  Your  souls 
are  like  sweet  cakes,  full  of  goody-goodies, 
that  will  not  rise.  Now  what  harm  Is  there 
— I  entreat  of  you — in  what  I  am  doing  ?  I 
am  forming  your  young  collegien ;  I  am 
making  a  man  of  him.  Your  old  maid  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  me,  instead  of  complaining." 

"  You  are — to  mention  one  thing  only — 
destroying  his  career  for  good,"  said  the 
minister  sullenly. 

"  Ah,  bah,  his  career  !  La  soutane  !  He 
is  not  fitted  for  it,  not  even  in  the  country 
where  you  marry  your  priests,  and  where, 
consequently,  they  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
an  intrigue.  He  will  choose  something  else, 
something  better.  Le  panache,  for  instance  ! 
Voila ! " 
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''  And  then  the  wickedness — the  sin," 
stammered  Jakob,  faltering  not  from  any 
false  shame,  but  from  the  very  weight  of  the 
holiness  of  the  words  addressed  to  so  frivolous 
a  creature. 

''  The  wickedness  !  "  she  repeated.  "  The 
sin !  Le  pecher  ?  Le  fruit  defendu  ?  J'y 
mords."  And  she  bit  with  her  pearly  teeth 
into  the  peach  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
''  It  is  a  very  good  one,"  she  added.  "Will 
you  try  the  other  ?  But  I  cannot  promise  it 
will  be  as  good.  One  never  can,  you  know, 
with  peaches.  And,  besides,  tastes  differ. 
Now,  I  like  my  pleasures,  when  I  can  get 
them,  to  have  just  the  slightest  taste  of  theft. 
And  you — probably,  you  like  to  buy  them  for 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  at  the  nearest 
flower-stall." 

Jakob  often  did  not  even  understand  her 
French,  far  less  her  meaning.  He  mildly 
answered  that  he  had  few  pleasures,  and  that 
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he  abhorred  all  such  as  were  evil  In  the  sight 
of  God. 

"  Do  not  preach  to  me,"  she  said 
vehemently.  ''  Tell  them,  once  for  all,  that 
I  shall  keep  the  boy  for  a  little.  Why  ?  you 
ask.  Because — a  woman's  Because.  I  have 
not  lost  my  heart  to  him.  Miss  Dorothy 
need  not  be  afraid  of  that.  I  am  too  old, 
and  too  experienced.  And  he — he  is  very 
much  epris  at  this  moment,  but  It  is  not  so 
much  of  me  as  of  life,  which  I  represent  to 
him.  He  Is  going  to  have  a  good  time.  I 
shall  take  care  of  him.  And  when  It  Is  over, 
I  shall  send  him  back  gueri,  and  he  will 
marry  ]\Iiss  Dorothy  and  have  half  a  dozen 
children.  It  is  the  finale.  I  predict  it. 
And  they  will  be  much  happier — mark  my 
words — much  happier  than  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  married  before  I  had 
intervened." 

"  And  you  ?  "  said  Jakob. 
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"And  I  ?  They  will  invite  me  to  the 
wedding,  but  I  shall  not  come.  I  ?  What 
matters  it  to  you  ?     Why  do  you  ask  ?     Qui 


vivra  verra." 


*'  Madame,"  said  Jakob,  rising,  ''  I  have 
listened  to  you  patiently,  as  you  must  admit. 
I  have  received  your  messages.  I  shall  take 
them  to  my  friends.  They  are  messages, 
remember  that,  to  hearts  which  are  torn  by 
the  most  terrible  suffering.  Two  women 
whose  lives  you  have  trampled  on  and 
destroyed  in  sheer  wantonness,  these  are 
your  helpless  victims  ;  and  your  words  will 
come  to  them  like  taunts.  I  will  shield 
them  as  much  as  is  in  my  power.  Of 
that  you  may  rest  assured." 

The  vicomtesse  cast  her  flowers  to  the 
oround  with  a  sudden  movement  of  im- 
patience.  ''  But  what,  then,  in  Heaven's 
name,  do  they  expect  of  me  ? "  she  cried. 
"  To  sacrifice  everything  for  nothing  ?     Je 
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ne  veux  pas.  The  one  woman  has  refused 
him !  What  does  she  offer  him  if  I  let  him 
go  ?  Answer  me  that."  She  started  up 
from  her  couch.  "  You,  her  champion, 
answer,  if  you  dare.  Buy  him  back,  if 
you  can  do  it.  Will  she  marry  him — 
now  ? " 

"  I  cannot  answer  that,"  said  Jakob. 

"Your  lips  say,  'I  know  not;'  your  eyes 
say,  '  No.'  There  remains  his  aunt.  The 
tender  mercies  of  his  aunt !  We  know  them. 
I  like  the  boy.  I  do  not  love  him,  but  he 
pleases  me.  He  is  a  good  boy,  deserving 
of  better  things  than  Wyk  and  Miss  Varel- 
kamp,  and  the  caprices  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Donselaar.  In  his  own  interest,  no.  I  will  not 
let  him  go.  Adieu,  ^vlonsieur  le  Pasteur  ;  our 
conference  is  at  an  end,  I  fancy.  You  must 
have  patience.  Patience  is  a  fine  virtue,  and 
in  such  a  flat  country  as  Holland,  you  can 
see  a  long  way  from  the  housetops.     I  used 
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to  call  your  dear  old  lady  Ma  tante  s'use,' 
because  she  worked  herself  to  death  for  her 
rogue  of  a  nephew.  Now  I  shall  merely 
call  her  '  I'attente,'  for  she  must  look  out 
for  him  henceforth  during  the  next  month  or 
so.  Is  your  French  equal  to  my  poor  little 
jeu  de  mots  ?  Yes  ?  I  am  glad  of  that.  I 
detest  calembours,  but  somehow  I  must 
always  make  them  In  your  presence.  It  Is 
good  that  we  do  not  see  much  of  each  other, 
Monsieur  I'Abbe.  In  your  company  I  fear 
I  should  become  a  very  bad  woman.  And 
I  am  not  that.  No — really,  truthfully — I 
am  not  that.  But  you  are  too  good  for  me, 
and  you  draw  me  on.  Vous  m'agacez. 
Vous  etes  un  empecheur  de  danser  en 
rond.  Shake  hands,  mon  cher,  and  do  not 
let  us  bear  malice.  It  Is  not  such  a  mis- 
fortune, perhaps,  as  you  think,  for  you  old- 
fashioned  frumps  that  I  came  down  among 
you    like   a    whirlwind.       Nay,    but    shake 
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hands.  What,  you  will  not  ?  Ah,  monsieur, 
vous  etes  plus  mechant  que  moi." 

"  You  are — too  charming,  madame,"  he 
blurted  out,  and  ran  away. 

His  question  was  answered. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

MEVROUW    BARSSELIUS    GIVES    A    PARTY. 

"  Take  your  seats.  Take  your  seats.  Come 
on  to  the  sofa,  Suzanna,"  said  Mevrouw 
Barsselius,  bustling  about,  as  fast  as  her 
rotundity  allowed  her,  in  the  stiffest  of  black 
silks.  The  covers  had  been  taken  off  the 
red-velvet  chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  wax  flowers  had  been  carefully  dusted 
out  with  a  camel-hair  brush  under  their 
shining  glass-shades.  There  was  no  un- 
seemly air,  however,  of  festivity;  there  was 
only  solemnity,  and  dignity,  and  expectation. 
On  the  great  round  table  stood,  right  in 
the    middle    of    dark   crimson    cloth,    a   big 
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newly  burnished,  newly  filled  double  ink- 
stand, with  gleaming,  unused^  pens.  And 
in  front  of  it  lay  a  clean  pink  blotting-pad, 
also  unused,  and  also  expectant,  like  the 
inkstand,  and  the  red-velvet  chairs,  and  the 
hot  face  of  Mevrouw  Barsselius. 

Round  the  table  sat,  in  various  attitudes 
of  awkwardness,  Juffrouw  Varelkamp,  Juf- 
frouw  van  Donselaar,  and  Domine  te  Bakel. 
Mevrouw  Barsselius  was  in  high  spirits. 
She  was  enjoying  herself  thoroughly.  She 
was  going  to  make  her  will. 

''  Adelaida  is  late,"  said  Mevrouw  Bars- 
selius, as  the  great  gilt  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece— in  front  of  the  great  gilt  mirror — 
struck  eleven.  "  Your  father  would  not 
approve  of  Adelaidas  unpunctual  habits, 
Dorothy." 

"  He  does  not  approve  of  mine,"  said 
Dorothy  with  a  smile. 

"You   can  afford  to  be  unpunctual,"  said 
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the  widow  with  some  asperity.  *' Adelaida 
cannot,  being  a  pensioner." 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  the 
expected  guest  came  in,  also  admitting 
Bijou,  who  sneaked  under  the  table  under 
cover  of  her  skirts. 

Adelaida — otherwise  Mejuffrouw  Vonk — 
was  a  spinster  of  fifty,  with  a  long  body,  a 
long  nose,  and  a  squint.  She  was  very 
indignant  at  the  squint,  although — in  reality 
— it  had  become  almost  a  blessing  to  her,  as 
it  supplied  her  with  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  her  splnsterdom,  which  left  her  temper 
and  her  sniff  out  of  the  reckoning.  She  was 
a  friend  of  Mevrouw  Barsselius's  childhood. 
"  We  have  been  friends,"  she  told  everybody 
— especially  those  who  knew  her  best,  "  for 
the  last  thirty  years  at  the  least ;  in  fact,  ever 
since  w^e  were  babies  together."  Worldly 
means  she  had  not  been  blest  with,  she  said 
(and  everybody  could  see  that),  but  a  con- 
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tented  mind  had  fallen  to  her  share  (this  was 
not  so  plain  to  the  people  about  her).  She 
came  and  dined  every  day  with  Mevrouw 
Barsselius,  the  condition  being  that  she 
should  stay  with  her  all  the  evening  till  half- 
past  ten  and  read  to  her  while  she  slept. 
''  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  provide  the  poor 
thing  with  one  good  meal  a  day,"  said  the 
widow.  "  And  I'm  sure  I  don't  grudge  her 
my  evenings,"  said  Miss  Vonk.  So  they 
were  happy  together,  evening  after  evening 
— happiest  when  they  quarrelled,  which  they 
very  often  did. 

And — up  to  a  certain  point — the  poor 
pensioner  ruled  her  patroness  by  allowing 
that  lady  to  bully  her  as  much  as  she 
chose. 

*'You  are  late,  Adelaida,"  remarked  the 
widow  with  some  asperity.  "  If  the  notary 
had  not  been  late  also,  I  should  not  have 
admitted  you  at  all." 
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**  I  have  not  my  time  at  my  command,  like 
more  favoured  mortals,"  answered  Mejuffrouw 
Vonk,  as  she  presented  her  leathern  cheek 
to  Miss  Suzanna. 

It  was  one  of  Miss  Vonk's  fallacies  that 
she  was  busy  because  she  was  poor. 

"  I  lock  the  door  as  soon  as  the  notary 
arrives,"  went  on  Mevrouw  Barsselius,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  a  remark  she  had 
heard  at  least  fifty  times  before.  ''And 
I  have  arranged  everything  with  cook  about 
the  tradespeople,  and  so  we  shall  be  quite 
undisturbed."  These  last  words  she  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Suzanna,  who  bowed  her 
head  without  hearing  them.  Miss  Vonk  felt 
offended  at  their  not  having  been  specially 
destined  for  her,  as  the  dinner,  if  it  was  any- 
body's business,  more  particularly  belonged 
to  her  province. 

Before  she  could  think  of  anything  spiteful 
to     remark  —  very    shortly,    therefore — the 
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notary  was  ushered  in,  a  bald  old  gentleman, 
with  a  lisp,  which  he  cultivated,  because  he 
considered  it  courtly.  He  brought  his  assis- 
tant— the  candidate,  as  they  call  him — and 
his  permanent  witness,  whom  he  ordered  to 
wait  outside.  The  candidate,  as  it  happened, 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  a  lackadaisical 
young  Jonker,  exceedingly  bored  by  his 
preparatory  service.  However,  he  espied 
Dorothy's  sweet  face,  on  entering,  and  bright- 
ened up  wonderfully  under  its  influence. 

"  It  is  your  express  wish,  as  I  understand 
it,  mevrouw,  that  all  these  persons  should  be 
present  on  this  occasion.  You  know  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  very  unusual,"  said  the 
notary,  as  he  settled  his  spectacles,  and  tried 
all  the  pens  in  succession  on  his  thumbnail. 
Mevrouw  Barsselius  watched  this  process 
with  growing  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  mynheer  the  notary,"  she  answered  ; 
"  I  wish  to  have  no  mystery  about  the  matter. 
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I  am  very  peculiarly  placed.  Perhaps  It  ig 
hardly  necessary  to  explain " 

The  notary  waved  his  hand  deprecatorily. 

"  And  still  it  may  be  better  to  put  things 
clearly.  I  like  the  dots  on  my  ts.  Are  the 
pens  not  suitable,  mynheer  the  notary  ?  " 

''  They  will  do,"  said  the  notary,  not 
wishing  to  commit  himself. 

''  You  gentlemen,  of  course,  are  what  I  call 
'  no  thoroughfare.'  Whatever  may  go  in  at 
one  side  of  the  head,  nothing  ever  comes  out 
at  the  other." 

"  We  lawyers,"  said  the  notary  blandly, 
''  are  the  priests  of  Themis,  mevrouw.  The 
doctor  is  the  confessor  of  your  body,  the 
parson  Is  the  confessor  of  your  soul,  and  the 
lawyer  is  the  confessor  of  your  mind — if  I 
may  so  put  it,  of  your  intelligence,  mevrouw." 

"  Ha  !  "  thought  the  candidate,  *'  has  it  come 
already  ?  He  brought  It  out  early  this  time." 
He  smiled  knowingly  to  Dorothy,  and  was 
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rather  disconcerted  by  her  not  returning-  the 
smile. 

*'  I  object,  sir,"  interposed  Jakob  boldly, 
"  to  the  separation  you  establish  between 
soul  and  intelligence.  The  two  are  indis- 
solubly  linked." 

**  Hush  !  hush  !  "  interrupted  Mevrouw 
Barsselius  in  alarm.  They  had  come  together 
to  talk  about  her  and  her  affairs.  Every 
other  subject  was  tabooed. 

*'  I  wish  to  state  clearly,"  she  began  again, 
"  why  I  have  asked  you  all  to  be  present. 
There  must  be  no  disputes,  if  you  please, 
after  viy  death.  And  I  will  not  have 
Suzanna  saying,  for  instance,  that  my  mind 
was  unsound  because  she  is  disappointed  in 
my  last  will  and  testament." 

"  Sister  !  "  interrupted  Miss  Varelkamp 
indignantly. 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  the  widow,  striking  her 
fat   hand    on    the   table,   and    looking  down 
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complacently  on  its  many  rings.  "  Mynheer 
the  notary,  if  it  is  my  testament,  has  anybody 
a  right  to  talk  but  myself  ? "  She  was 
enjoying  herself  immensely. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  notary,  a  little  peevishly, 
"  let  us  proceed  to  business.  You  wish  these 
ladies  to  remain  in  the  room  ;  then  so  be  it. 
Kindly  relate  to  me,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
what  are  the  principal  dispositions  you  wish 
to  make  with  regard  to  your  property,  that 
the  two  witnesses  here  present  may  be  able 
to  judge  how  far  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  draft  which  I  here  deposit  on  the 
table." 

He  lisped  over  the  words  as  if  repeating 
them  by  rote — as,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  case.  This  was  the  opportunity  for 
which  Mevrouw  Barsselius  had  waited.  She 
was  not  a  novice  in  the  engrossing  art  of 
will-making,  and  she  knew  that  Dutch  law 
requires  this  verbal  statement  as  a  prelude 
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to  the  final  reading  and  signing  of  the 
document.  She  hem'd  and  ha'd,  and  then 
she  sat  twiddling  her  thumbs  and  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  of  her  assembled 
friends.  It  was  with  regret  that  she  noticed 
that  only  Adelalda  seemed  to  be  taking  any 
special  interest  In  the  proceedings.  She 
vowed  in  her  heart  that  she  would  wake 
them  up. 

"  Will  you  use  the  draft  as  a  guide  ? " 
asked  the  notary,  holding  it  out  to  her 
across  the  table. 

''  No,  thank  you,"  she  said  sharply.  "  On 
such  an  important  subject  I  have  my  thoughts 
about  me  quite  clearly  enough.  I  have 
the  misfortune,"  she  continued,  assuming 
a  plaintive  air,  '*  to  be  the  only  person  in  my 
family  who  Is  blessed  with  a  certain  amount 
— a  moderate  amount — of  worldly  goods. 
I  do  not  regret  the  possession ;  what  I 
regret   is    their    absence   as    regards    other 
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people.  It  would  be  a  far  more  comfortable 
arrangement,  notary,  if  in  families  everybody 
had  money  enough." 

The  notary  bowed  his  head  majestically 
several  times  and  drummed  his  white  fingers 
on  the  table.  The  candidate  laughed,  and 
then  coughed  to  hide  it,  and  looked  em- 
barrassed. 

''  And  yet  I  don't  know,"  added  the  widow 
meditatively  ;  ''  there  wouldn't  be  much 
pleasure  or  use  in  having  money,  if  every- 
body had  it.  At  any  rate,  I've  got  it  ;  and 
the  one  question  concerning  it  which  is  of 
interest  to  everybody  except  myself  is  just 
simply  this  :  What  will  become  of  it,  and 
w^ho  will  have  it,  when  I  die  ?  The 
answer  is  not " — said  the  widow,  darting 
round  with  malicious  emphasis — "  Mejuffrouw 
Adelaida  Vonk." 

''  God  forbid  it  should  be ! "  cried  the 
spinster  with  great  presence   of  mind.      ''  I 
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shall  be  cold  in  my  grave  with  trouble  many 
years  before  you  think  of  slipping  into  yours, 
Annemarie.  But  you'll  have  to  come  to  it, 
none  the  less,  Annemarie." 

Mevrouw  Barsselius  was  as  indignant  and 
as  flurried  as  if  the  other  really  possessed  the 
power  of  accelerating  her  departure.  *'  I 
shall  do  as  I  choose,"  she  said  incontinently, 
''and  I  shall  have  as  many  real  mourners  at 
my  funeral  as  I  possibly  can.  I  intend 
therefore,  notary,  to  leave  to  Mejuffrouw 
Adelaida  Vonk — spinstej' — my  green  plush 
arm-chair,  the  one  she  is  sitting  in  at  this 
moment,  as  a  memorial  of  the  fact  that  she 
has  sat  in  it  regularly  every  evening  since 
she  began  to  dine  at  my  table  four  years  ago 
come  next  seventeenth  of  March.  Have 
you  put  that  in,  notary  .^ " 

"Yes,"  said  the  notary,  waking  up. 

''And  I  furthermore  leave  to  the  said 
Mejuffrouw    Adelaida  Vonk   the   egg-boiler 
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which  she  presented  to  me  on  my  last  birth- 
day but  one.  As  she  says  that  she  can  boil 
eggs  with  it,  and  as  she  probably  is  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  can  do  so,  it  seems 
only  right  that  she  should  possess  it  after  my 
death.  I  would  givQ  it  to  her  immediately, 
only  that  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  incon- 
siderate." 

The  candidate  burst  into  audible  laughter. 
Mevrouw  Barsselius  stopped.  Her  intense 
enjoyment  was  not  of  the  kind  which  finds 
vent  in  hilarity,  and  she  took  this  levity  of 
an  official  personage  altogether  amiss. 
"  Heer  Notary!"  she  said  in  protest.  The 
notary  frowned  at  his  thoughtless  assistant. 
The  assistant  himself  looked  for  encourage- 
ment to  the  other  young  people.  Dorothy's 
face  wore  an  expression  of  disgust.  The 
minister  was  not  listening. 

**  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  to  be  made 
a    laughing-stock    of,"    began    the    spinster 
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excitedly.  She  shot  indignant  glances  at  te 
Bakel,  but  that  was  mere  accident,  not 
design,  for  she  aimed  them  at  the  widow. 
"  May  I  ask,  is  that  all  as  regards  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  all,  Adelaida,"  answered  the 
widow,  folding  her  hands  over  her  bosom. 

"  Then  there  is  just  this  to  add,"  continued 
Miss  Vonk,  '* '  And,  furthermore,  to  the  said 
Adelaida,  a  pension  of  one  hundred  florins 
a  year  to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments.' 
Mynheer  the  notary,  will  you  kindly  add 
that  without  delay." 

"Madame,"  said  the  notary  with  dignity, 
"  I  can  take  no  instructions  from  any  one 
but  the  testatrix." 

"You  see,  Adelaida,  you  can't  do  it,"  cried 
Mevrouw  Barsselius  in  triumph.  "  I  told 
you  you  couldn't." 

"  It  is  a  scandal,"  cried  the  spinster.  "  She 
has  promised  it  me  a  hundred  times.  You 
know  you  have,  Annemarie  !" 
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*' Yes,"  replied  Annemarie;  *'but  then,  that 
was  before  you  broke  my  best  Japanese  slop- 
basin,  and  before  you  said  you  wished  I  was 
dead." 

"  They  were  accidents,  both  of  them,"  cried 
the  spinster,  bursting  into  tears.  *'  And  the 
slop-basin  has  been  so  carefully  mended  that 
no  one  could  see  it  if  you  didn't  know.  I 
had  it  done  myself,  and  it  cost  me  seven 
florins  and  seventy-five  cents." 

''  Well,  ma'am,  what  do  you  care  about  the 
matter  ?  "  interposed  the  irrepressible  candi- 
date, "if  you  are  going  to  die  before  the 
testatrix,  anyway  ? " 

"  Silence,  Dorsveld  ! "  cried  the  notary 
peremptorily.  '*  Mevrouw  Barsselius,  will 
you  kindly  continue,  or  I  shall  have  to  leave 
before  your  business  is  concluded  ?  You 
bequeath  to  your  servants Go  on." 

Mevrouw  Barsselius  had  been  much  moved 
by  the   sight  of   Adelaida'^s  tears.     ''  Well," 
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she  said,  "  on  consideration,  you  may  put  in 
that  legacy." 

''  Madame,"  replied  the  notary,  '*  I  wish, 
then,  that  you  had  Instructed  me  to  do  so 
sooner.  Additions  are  very  annoying,  now 
that  the  deed  Is  made  out." 

''Well,  Adelaida,  if  it  can't  be  done,  It 
can't,"  said  the  widow.  "You  must  settle 
it  with  the  Heer  Notary. — To  my  servants 
I  leave  a  pension  of  twenty-five  florins  for 
each  year  they  have  been  In  my  service,  and 
to  my  sister,  Suzanna  Varelkamp,  I  leave  the 
dear  companion  of  my  loneliness,  Bijou,  with 
a  pension  of  five  hundred  florins  yearly  as 
long  as  he  lives." 

Once  more  she  looked  round  triumphantly. 
Suzanna's  wandering  thoughts  had  been 
recalled  by  the  mention  of  her  name. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  indifferently.  ''  I 
shall  take  care  of  him.  If  he  and  I  survive 
you,  Annemarie." 
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"  He  won't,"  said  Annemarie.  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  dog  that  Hved  five  and  twenty 
years  ?  He's  wheezy  already.  Never  mind. 
It'll  be  another  Bijou. — The  rest  of  my 
property  goes  back  to  my  husband's  family." 
She  waited  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  full  effect 
of  this  announcement.  But  her  audience  was 
unappreciative.  "  I  never  told  you  that, 
Suzanna." 

*'  No,"  said  Suzanna. 

"  Except  my  savings,  which  are  consider- 
able. These  I  had  formerly  bequeathed  in 
their  entirety  to  my  so-called  nephew,  Arnout 
Oostrum,  who  is  no  nephew  of  mine." 

''Annemarie,"  interposed  Mejuffrouw  Varel- 
kamp,  now  entirely  aroused  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, "surely  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  I  should  wish  you,  if 
possible,  to  leave  that  out." 

"  But  that  shows  you  know  nothing  about 
law,"    objected     Mevrouw    Barsselius     con- 
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fidently.  ''  I  had  to  tell  the  notary  exactly, 
for  in  legal  matters  such  inaccuracies  are 
fatal.  Is  it  not  so,  Heer  Notary  ?  And, 
besides,  your  secret  is  tiresome  and  useless. 
It  is  not  a  real  secret,  of  any  Interest  to  any- 
body, about  a  large  fortune  or  a  changeling, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  bores  me.  It  is 
ust  the  kind  of  humdrum  unprofitable  secret 
you  would  naturally  have,  Suzanna  ;  and  now 
that  the  boy  turns  out  a  hopeless  disgrace, 
I  would  much  rather  have  it  known  that  he 
in  no  way  belongs  to  our  family.  I  do  not 
really  know  why  I  left,  or  still  want  to.  leave 
him,  any  of  my  money,  only  he  is  a  plucky 
boy,  and  a  handsome  boy,  and  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  do  you  the  pleasure  of  letting 
him  have  it,  as  there  was  nobody  else.  I 
have  been  well  rewarded."  She  unexpectedly 
began  to  cry.  Perhaps  the  emotional  pastime 
she  was  indulging  in  tried  her  nerves  more 
than  she  realised. 
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She  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  best  cambric 
handkerchief,  carefully  letting  the  embroidered 
monogram  fall  to  the  front,  and  then  she 
said  in  a  whining  tone,  "  I  bequeath  the  rest 
of  my  possessions  to  Arnout  Oostrum,  and 
I  make  him  my  heir,  on  condition  that  within 
three  weeks  from  the  date  of  this  will  and 
testament  he  be  once  more  an  inmate  of  the 
house  of  Mejuffrouw  Suzanna  Varelkamp, 
and  that  within  one  year  from  the  same  date 
aforesaid  he  be  married  to  Mejuffrouw 
Dorothy  van  Donselaar." 

Dorothy  changed  colour.  She  began  to 
understand  why  she  had  been  asked  to  be 
present  at  this  extraordinary  ceremony. 

•'  And  if  he  do  not  fulfil  these  conditions, 
I  direct  that  my  property  shall  go  to  the 
foundation  of  a  charitable  fund  for  the  poor 
of  the  village  of  VVyk,  in  which  I  was  born 
and  educated,  according  to  the  clauses 
enumerated  in  my  will ;  and  I  appoint  as  first 
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administrators  of  the  said  fund  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  Domine  te  Bakel,  and  my 
charitable  young  friend,  Miss  Dorothy  van 
Donselaar.  I  don't  Hke  you,  te  Bakel,  but  I 
believe  you  are  a  very  conscientious  man. 
You  are  tiresomely  conscientious,  and  that  is 
what  one  wants  in  a  trustee/' 

"  I  have  pointed  out  to  ]\Ievrouw^  Bars- 
selius,"  began  the  notary,  "  that  a  trusteeship 
vested  in  a  woman " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  widow.  "  And 
so  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  my  dear,  is  to 
marry  Arnout  Oostrum  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Mevrouw,"  said  Dorothy  with  some 
spirit,  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  your  intentions 
are  excellent,  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  are 
agreeable.  If  I  have  any  influence  in  the 
matter,  you  will  leave  my  name  altogether 
out  of  your  plans." 

"  But  you  have  no  influence,  my  dear," 
said  the  widow.     "  Everybody  must  let  me 
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do  exactly  as  I  like — is  it  not  so,  notary  ? — 
and  I  am  the  only  person  who  has  anything 
to  decide  in  the  matter." 

**  My  legacy,  however,  is  an  understood 
thing,"  said  Juffrouw  Vonk,  "  or  I  don't  dine 
in  this  house  to-night." 

''And  if  you  don't,"  cried  the  widow, 
bridling,  ''  there  will  be  three  lamb  cutlets  for 
me,  instead  of  two,  that's  all.  No  ;  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  shan't  let  you  have 
a  legacy.  You'll  poison  my  soup,  if  you 
know  it's  to  bring  you  in  a  hundred  florins 
a  year." 

Mejuffrouw  Vonk  opened  her  mouth  wide, 
too  indignant  for  immediate  speech. 

**  Silence,  ladies  ! "  said  the  notary  hastily. 
''If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
read  out  the  will." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Dorothy  van  Donselaar, 
"  if  our  presence  is  no  longer  required " 

"  Yes,    it   is,"    cried    Mevrouw    Barsselius 
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gleefully.  "  I  want  every  one  to  make  sure 
that  matters  stand  as  I  have  said.  Oh  yes, 
by-the-by — I  have  forgotten  one  provision. 
If  Arnout  succeeds  to  the  property,  then 
Domine  te  Bakel  is  to  have  a  legacy  of  five 
hundred  florins.  You  put  that  in,  Heer 
Notary,  did  you  not?" 

'*  Yes,  yes  ;  you  shall  hear,"  said  the  notary, 
and  he  once  more  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
and  began  to  read. 

Mevrouw  Barsselius  accompanied  every 
wearisomely  rounded  sentence  with  nods  of 
approval  and  blinks  of  the  eyelids.  Some- 
times she  closed  them  for  full  five  seconds 
of  placid  enjoyment.  Sometimes  she  tapped 
her  fingers  on  the  table.  And  sometimes 
she  said  ''juist"  (exactly),  so  emphatically 
that  the  notary  looked  up  and  frowned. 

In  the  middle  of  the  reading  came  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door.  The  notary  paused,  and 
directed  an  inquiring  gaze  upon  the  mistress 
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of  the  house.  But  that  lady  frowned,  and 
waved  her  hand  with  a  majestic  gesture  of 
disapproval.  So  the  notary  resumed  his 
unattractive  drone. 

"  Furthermore  this  testatrix  testifieth  that 
the  aforesaid  legatee  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
receipt  of  the  aforesaid  legacy  on  or  before 
any  such  date  as " 

"  Mevrouw  !  "  called  out  a  shrill  voice 
behind  the  closed  door,  ''the  butcher  says 
that  he  can't  let  you  have  any  lamb  cutlets 
this  morning  ;  but  he  says  that  if  you  will 
take  a  nice  little  sweetbread " 

Mevrouw  Barsselius  was  off  her  sofa 
with  amazing  nimbleness.  She  had  thrown 
open  the  door,  and  disclosed  a  pink-frocked 
and  red-faced  maid-servant  behind  it. 
"Beast!"  she  said,  "hold  your  tongue!" 
Then  she  slammed-to  the  door,  and  hurried 
back  to  her  corner,  where  she  lay  gasping 
for  breath. 
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'*  Scratch  out  the  name  of  Pieternel 
Jaspers  from  the  will,"  she  said,  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak.  The  notary  hesitated. 
*'  Scratch  it  out,"  she  cried  imperiously. 
''  The  pigs  shall  obey  me,  or  I'll  know  the 
reason  why."  By  which  forms  of  speech  you 
will  perceive  that  Mevrouw  Barsselius  was  not 
a  socialist.     She  was  not  that  form  of  tyrant. 

The  reading  of  the  will  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  and — all  necessary  changes  having  been 
effected — the  important  moment  arrived  for 
appending  the  signatures.  Mevrouw  Bars- 
selius literally  revelled  in  this  final  scene. 
She  took  out  her  spectacle-case  from  her 
black-silk  bag,  and  then  she  extracted  her 
spectacles  out  of  the  case,  and  then  she 
rubbed  and  re-rubbed  the  glasses  during 
several  minutes,  and  then  she  dropped  her 
handkerchief  on  the  ground,  and  te  Bakel 
had  to  pick  it  up  for  her,  and  in  doing  so  he 
trod   on   Bijou's   tail,  and   Bijou   yelped,  and 
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Mevrouw  Barssellus  abused  him,  and  then 
she  rubbed  her  spectacles  over  again,  and 
indulged  In  a  fresh  altercation  with  Miss 
Vonk  about  that  lady's  legacy,  and  then  she 
selected  pens  and  bit  them  and  laid  them 
down  again,  and  at  last,  when  the  exasperated 
notary  openly  laid  down  his  watch  on  the 
table,  she  carefully  inscribed  her  name — 
beginning  in  the  wrong  place  in  spite  of 
repeated  indications — ''  Anna  Maria  Varel- 
kamp.  Widow  Dr.  R.  K.  P.  Barsselius."  She 
finished  very  slowly  and  elaborately,  with 
a  flourish  that  ended  in  a  spurt  and  a  dozen 
tiny  blots  ;  and  then  sat  contemplating  her 
handiwork,  her  whole  face  aglow  with 
pleasure  and  content. 

"  Nothing  remains  now,"  she  said,  looking 
placidly  round,  as  the  notary  and  his  assistants 
appended  th-eir  signatures,  ''  but  my  death  to 
give  the  document  its  full  effect.  But  you 
must  not  reckon  too  positively  on  that.     1 
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intend,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  to  live  for 
five  and  twenty  years  longer.  I  reckon  that 
Is  my  measure,  and  I  don't  think  I'm  far  out. 
I've  a  right  to  live  five  years  longer  than  my 
father  did,  for  I've  had  an  easier  life.  And 
I  can  make  a  new  will  to-morrow,  can't  I, 
Heer  Notary?" 

"  You  can,  certainly,"  said  the  notary. 
"  But  if  you  do,  I  should  advise  you  to  do  so 
less  publicly,  mevrouw." 

''  I  don't  intend  to  make  another,"  said 
Mevrouw  Barsselius  bluntly.  *'  It  is  too 
expensive,  thank  you.  And  I  purposely 
wished  to  select  this  manner  once  for  all,  so 
that  everybody  might  know  exactly  what 
they  had  to  expect  and  what  they  had  to  do. 
And  therefore  I  think  I  should  like  to  add 
a  postscript ;  '  that  I  leave  the  legacy  to 
Mejuffrouw  Adelaida  Vonk,  on  condition  of 
her  never  again  saying  an  ungrateful  thing 
to  me  as  long  as  I  live.'  " 
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''  You  can't  add  a  postscript,"  said  the 
lawyer  testily  ;  "  and,  besides,  the  clause  isn't 
valid.  How  is  one  to  find  out  whether  you 
consider  the  lady  to  have  said  such  a  thing 
or  not  ?" 

''A  codicil,  of  course,  I  mean,"  answered 
the  widow  huffily.  ''  I  shall  tell  on  my 
deathbed.  Qf  course  I  shall  die  of  my 
asthma.  And  I  shall  have  breath  enough 
left  to  tell  about  that." 

''  You  can't  leave  money  in  a  codicil  either, 
madam,"  said  the  lawyer ;  ''  but  I  can  add 
a  paragraph  to  this  deed  if  you  wish  it.  For 
the  last  time,  I  must  ask  you  :  Do  you  wish 
this  legacy  to  be  included  or  not  ? "  And  he 
began  looking  for  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 

"  Stay  !  "  cried  the  spinster,  stretching  out 
her  lean  arm.  ''  For  the  last  time,  Anna 
Maria,  shall  your  conscience  speak  ? 

"  Oh,  bother,"  said  Mevrouw  Barsselius, 
with  a  grin.     ''  Put  it  in,  but  say  that  she's 
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only  to  have  it  on  condition  of  the  head 
undertaker's  deciding  that  she  has  wept 
sufficient  tears  at  the  funeral." 

She  clung  to  this  compromise,  in  spite  of 
the  attempts  of  all  present  to  dissuade  her  ; 
and  ultimately  the  notary  was  compelled  to 
inscribe  it  in  the  deed.  He  gave  a  groan  of 
relief,  as  he  hurried  out  of  the  house. 

"  An  awful  woman,"  he  said  to  the  candi- 
date. **  If  there  were  two  such  women  among 
my  clients,  I  would  give  up  the  work." 

But  the  candidate  laughed  all  the  way 
home.  "And  the  little  Miss  What's-her- 
name,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Did  you  notice  her  ? 
A  very  pretty  girl !  " 

"  I  never  notice  such  things  in  business 
hours,"  said  the  old  notary  severely,  "  nor 
should  you." 

''  And  so  the  best  thing  you  people  can 
do,"  began  the  widow,  as  soon   as  the  men 
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of  law  had  retired,  "  is  to  combine  all  your 
efforts  to  get  back  Arnout  Oostrum  in  three 
weeks  from  to-day.  If  you  don't — whist ! " 
she  blew  an  expressive  breath  from  the  tips 
of  her  fingers — "so  much  the  better  for  the 
poor  of  the  village  of  Wyk." 

"And  do  you  really  think,  woman,"  burst 
out  Suzanna,  with  concentrated  indignation, 
''that  either  that  innocent  girl  there" — she 
pointed  to  Dorothy — ''  or  your  faithful  friend, 
or  I,  want  the  inducement  of  your  beggarly 
pence  to  do  what  we  can  to  save  the  soul  of 
Arnout  Oostrum  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  feel  love  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  I  would 
not  give  my  heart's  blood  or  my  soul's  peace 
to  rescue  him  ?  Your  legacy,  forsooth ! 
Your  savinofs !  I  would  not  touch  them ! 
Shall  a  man  barter  a  soul  for  gold  ?  " 

**  Suzanna,  how  dare  you  speak  to  me  like 
that ! "  cried  the  widow,  in  a  condition  that 
can  only  be    described    as    ''  flabbergasted." 
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''  I  should  order  you  to  leave  the  room  but 
that  I  imagine  that  the  disgrace  and  the 
annoyance  have  turned  your  head.  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  go  to  the  notary  to-morrow 
and  leave  Bijou  to  Adelaida." 

"  Who  would  not  have  him,"  said  Adelaida. 
"  It  is  you  who  will  weep  at  my  funeral, 
Annemarie.  Bitter,  unavailing  tears  for  a 
true  friend  most  cruelly  wronged."  She 
brushed  out  her  old-fashioned  mantilla,  as 
she  rose  to  take  leave. 

"Well.'^"  queried  Mevrouw  Barsselius, 
''  are  you  coming  to  dinner,  or  not  ?  " 

Adelaida  did  not  choose  to  give  a  direct 
answer.  "  I  am  of  a  forgiving  spirit,"  she 
said,  *'  and  I  am  accustomed  to  suffer  injustice. 
You  know  it,  and  you  treat  me  accordingly. 
Farewell ! " 

"Come,  Dorothy,  let  us  also  go,"  said 
Suzanna.  ''  Annemarie,  I  have  always  striven 
to  be  a  good  sister  to  you.     I  would  be  so 
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Still,  but  endurance  has  its  limits.  And  I 
may  tell  you  frankly,  as  I  told  you  a  day  or 
two  ago,  that  far  from  striving  to  recall  my 
poor  Arnout,  I  have  written  to  him,  entreat- 
ing him,  commanding  him,  to  stay.  If  he 
once  leave  the  woman,  he  will  desert  her. 
And  he  must  marry  her — do  you  understand  ? 
— he  must  marry  her.  What  I  can  do  to 
effect  this  purpose,  I  shall  do — I  am  doing. 
So  you  may  well  congratulate  the  poor  of 
Wyk.     Your  miserable  money  goes  to  them." 

Miss  Adelaida  Vonk  had  paused  near  the 
door  to  listen. 

**  Lawk-a-daisy  me  !  "  she  said  at  the  end  of 
this  tirade.  She  said  it  in  Dutch.  She  said, 
*'  Oh,  little  Augusta  mine  !  "  if  anybody  cares 
to  know. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dorothy.  '*  Let  us  go,  too, 
dear  Miss  Varelkamp.  ''It  is  as  you  say, 
but  poor  Mevrouw  Barsselius  doesn't  under- 
stand." 
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The  widow  began  to  cry.  "  You  are  all 
against  me,"  she  said,  ''  and  you  are  very 
unkind,  and  you  spoil  my  pleasure.  I'm 
sure  I  try  to  do  what  I  can.  He  isn't  even 
a  relation  of  mine,  and  I  leave  him  all  my 
money.  And,  seeing  how  stupid  you  are 
about  him,  I  thought  of  this  clever  plan  to 
force  you  to  act  like  reasonable  creatures. 
And  I  wont  leave  my  money  to  Madame  de 
Mongelas.  And  I  don't  believe  she  is  a 
viscountess,  or  anything.  And  he  can't 
marry  her  !  He  shan't  marry  her  !  Suzanna, 
you're  very  wicked  and  quite  crazy,  and 
Barsselius  always  said  I  was  a  very  good 
woman  of  business.  And  I  wish  I  had  left 
all  my  money  to  Adelaida  Vonk." 

*'  She  does  not  wish  for  it,"  said  Adelaida 
solemnly.  "  And  yet  she  would  have  used 
it  well." 

"  I  must  in  all  honesty  repeat,"  interposed 
Jakob,  '*  as  Miss  Varelkamp  is  aware,  that  I 
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share  the  opinion  of  Mevrouw  Barsselius. 
I  have  seen  the  woman,  and  spoken  with 
her  at  length.  He  cannot  marry  her.  She 
does  not  wish  it ;  and  he  cannot." 

**  He  must,"  said  Suzanna  fiercely.  "What, 
then,  would  you  have  this  nameless  abomina- 
tion become,  in  which  he  has  lived  with  her 
hitherto  ?  He  shall  hallow  it  ;  he  shall 
purify  it ;  and  all  men  will  say  that  he  did 
right."  She  laid  her  hand  on  Dorothy's  ^rm, 
and  together  they  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    SUN    IN    HIS    ZENITH. 

It  was  a  glorious   morning  In  July.     They 
were    out    on     the     terrace     together,    the 
beautiful    marble    terrace    overlooking     the 
lake.     Above  them,  far  away  into  immensity, 
glittered  the  cloudless  sky — a  sparkle  of  pale 
blue  and  paler  silver ;  at  their  feet,  encased 
by  majestic  walls  of  towering  granite,  shone 
the  vast  sheet  of  water,  smooth,   silent,  yet 
restless,  a-quiver  with  ten  thousand  diamond 
stars  'neath  the  ceaseless  movement  of  the 
early  sun.     The  terrace    on  which  they  sat 
hung   halfway  against  the  mountain,    like  a 
white   bird    arrested    in    his    flight  ;    behind 
them  rose  the  dusky  olive-gardens,  clouded 
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with  heat,  speckled  here  and  there  by 
cottages  or  bits  of  stone  wall,  and  topped 
by  a  tiny  yellow  sanctuary,  that  shone  out 
among  the  trees. 

The  sun  had  as  yet  barely  lifted  his  head 
over  the  side  of  yon  dark  ridge  which  cuts 
the  receding  sky.  A  little  tremble  of  a 
breeze,  barely  a  breath  to  stir  the  sleeping 
perfumes,  played  idly  round  the  roses  which 
clung,  massed  in  great  patches  of  crimson 
and  yellow,  against  the  white  w^alls  and  over 
the  marble  parapet.  And  they,  opening  their 
bosoms  to  every  touch  of  invigorating  life, 
cast  forth  their  fragrance  on  an  air  already 
heavy  with  sweetness.  There  were  flowers 
everywhere,  in  bright,  many-coloured  masses, 
scattered  over  the  garden  that  sank  down- 
wards to  the  lake  ;  and  great  jagged  lines 
of  blooming  aloe  and  cactus  ran  cross- 
wise over  the  slopes.  It  was  beautiful,  if 
you  will — nay,  it  was  surpassingly  beautiful, 
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but  its  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  fire,  of  mad- 
ness, of  crime — of  all  thinofs  fierce  and  fair. 
Even  at  that  early  hour,  before  the  day  had 
well  begun,  there  lay  over  the  whole  earth 
— over  the  gleaming  stones,  and  the  white 
olives,  and  the  glittering  expanse  of  air  and 
water — the  hot  glare  of  a  vitality  too  intense 
to  last.  Nature  was  bursting  with  her  own 
luxuriance,  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  her 
own  fertility,  slaying  herself.  Only  by  the 
unrestinof  care  of  manv  s^ardeners  could  the 
flowers  of  this  favoured  garden  still  be  kept 
from  shrivelling  into  shreds,  and  even  they, 
if  this  splendour  of  sunshine  were  to  continue, 
would  soon  lie  dead  beneath  its  strength. 
Even  the  blue  lake,  burning  like  polished 
steel,  could  bring  no  thoughts  of  coolness  to 
the  soul  ;  nor  did  any  spot  of  tranquil 
verdure  offer  repose  to  the  eye  in  search  of 
shade.  Already  the  lizards  were  out,  crazy, 
on  the  baking  pavement ;  already  the  cicadas, 
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and  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  animals  that  never  sleep,  were  crawling 
forth  in  search  of  breakfast  as  a  reward  for 
the  labours  of  the  night.  And  over  all  the 
landscape,  and  over  the  soul  of  man,  lay  the 
overwhelming  glory  of  a  consuming  fire,  that 
leaves  no  strength  for  action,  and  yet  brings 
no  calm  for  thought — the  madness  of  an 
energy  that  feeds  upon  itself,  and  that,  quiver- 
ing with  its  own  intensity,  can  neither  wake 
as  they  that  work,  nor  sleep  as  they  that  rest. 
They  were  out  on  the  terrace  then  together, 
she  reclining  in  a  long-drawn  rocking-chair, 
he  on  a  crimson  strip  of  carpet  at  her  feet, 
his  yellow  head  against  her  knee,  his  hand 
in  hers.  With  eyes  half  closed  under  the 
brilliancy  of  sunshine,  and  thoughts  enchained 
by  the  plenitude  of  beauty — half  dreaming, 
half  awake,  and  wholly  fascinated  ;  too  weary 
for  pleasure,  yet  too  happy  to  be  weary ; 
engrossed  in  self  and  in  each  other,  and  dead 
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to  all  that  lay  outside  this  sweetness  and  this 
languor,  suspended  amid  the  fall  of  time  in 
the  eternity  of  a  moment,  yet  troubled  by 
a  ripple  of  remembrance  that  even  such 
eternities  must  pass,  and  regretting,  idly  and 
unconsciously,  that  no  human  ecstasy  can 
pass  beyond  the  effort  of  enjoying  into  such 
placid  depths  of  full  fruition  that  we  no  longer 
need  to  feel  our  bliss.  The  occasional 
flutter  of  the  roses — faint  and  unrefreshing 
as  it  was — tormented  Arnout's  heart.  It 
spoke  of  movement,  and  of  things  that  come 
and  go.  And  he  longed  to  recall  the 
monotonous  croak  of  the  little  green  frogs 
at  night,  without  beginning,  without  ending, 
eternal,  unbroken,  ever  the  same.  He 
looked  forth  dreamily  on  the  ripple  of  the 
water,  tideless,  unvailing,  unaltering,  up  and 
down,  from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  on  and  on. 
And  the  wide  radiance  of  heaven  sank  down 
upon    him,    omnipresent,    omnilucent,    never 
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beyond  its  own  effulgence,  yet  never  fathomed 
by  its  own  immensity.  And  the  deep  oceaa 
of  the  human  soul  stirred  gently  in  him,  asleep 
within  itself,  untroubled  by  the  passing  winds 
of  earth,  silent  and  serene,  under  the  light  of 
its  own  eternal  heaven.  He  wished  for  nothing 
more  but  the  loss  of  strength  to  wish. 

■'  Thus  for  ever,"  he  murmured  softly. 
*'  For  ever  and  ever." 

"  Ce  serait  long,"  she  said,  opening  her 
eyes,  and  smiling  down  upon  him.  She 
brought  her  rocking-chair  to  the  ground  with 
a  sudden  swoop.  "  My  preux  chevalier,  you 
are  still  sentimental.  In  fact,  I  think  you 
grow  worse.  It  is  good  to  give  way  to  one's 
sentiment,  and  I  also  am  fond  of  doing  so. 
But  my  sentiment  is  always  practical,  and 
I  think,  do  you  know,  I  should  like  another 
kiss — and  some  coffee." 

"  You  shall  have  neither,"  he  said  pettishly, 
*'  because  you  ask  for  both." 
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"  Ciel,"  she  said  with  mock  affright,  ''  I 
don't  think  I  can  do  without  the  coffee  ! 
Avow,  Arnout,  that  I  have  a  right  to 
tease  you,  after  what  you  told  me  last 
night." 

"  What  did  I  tell  yoq  last  night  ?  The 
same  thing,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  that 
I  have  been  telling  you  for  the  last  fortnight, 
at  least.  If  you  are  willing  to  hear  again, 
sweetest,  be  sure  that  I  am  not  tired  of 
telling.  But  the  rnusician,  when  he  is  in 
love  with  his  own  music " 

She  laid  her  hand  laughingly  on  his  lips. 

"It  is  not  as  bad  as  that,"  she  said ;  ''  you 
do  yourself  injustice.  There  is  nothing  so 
fearful  in  all  creation  as  the  musician  who  is 
in  love  with  his  own  music.  I  have  met  him 
in  Paris,  once  or  twice.  I  think  I  would 
rather  have  the  cholera  than  meet  him  again. 
There,  at  least,  the  pain  is  short  and  sharp, 
and  if  it  doesn't  go  over,  you  die." 
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"  A  human  beinor  can  stand  a  orood  deal  of 
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pain  without  dying,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  talk  ungratefully  of  pain,"  she 
answered  impatiently.  ''  You  have  none  at 
this  moment.     And  the  weather  is  beautiful." 

"  I  am  happy,"  he  said.  "  I  would  undo 
nothing,  alter  nothing.  But  do  you  not 
think  it  is  pain  to  have  lost  the  one  thing 
one  reverenced  on  earth  ?  To  look  back 
upon  the  whole  dream  of  one's  youth,  and  to 
see  *  murder '  written  across  it  ?  " 

**  Murder,"  she  answered  lightly — but  her 
cheek  flushed  with  emotion.  "  Nonsense  ! 
a  little  vivacity,  that  is  all.  You  wrong  the 
good  lady,  who  did  what  she  did  for  3-our 
sake,  in  any  case.  Don't  let's  talk  of  dismal 
subjects.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  said  last 
night  ? " 

^^Yes." 

"  Scene  :  a  miserable  tavern-lodging  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.     A  lady,  on  a  horsehair 
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couch,  in  a  muddled  mass  of  wrappings,  by 
the  Hght  of  a  common  candle.  A  young 
gentleman  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
uncarpeted  floor.  Says  the  lady,  '  And 
now,  my  chevalier,  are  you  going  to  stay  or 
leave  me  ? '  Says  the  gentleman,  '  Leave 
you.'  And  nearly  a  fortnight  later  he  tells 
me  that  he  meant  it." 

''  Yes,"  said  Arnout.  ''  I  meant  It.  What 
would  you  have  ?  I  did  not  know  my  own 
happiness." 

"  And  now — a  fortnight  afterwards — you 
expect  me  to  listen  to  these  ravings  without 
a  smile  ? " 

"  A  fortnight !  "  he  cried  vehemently.  ''  It 
Is  a  century  !  It  Is  a  history  !  A  world  ! 
A  new  existence  !  A  new  creation  !  What 
do  you  talk  with  your  little  woman's  Intelli- 
gence of  these  minutiae  of  time  ?  There  lies 
a  whole  death  and  resurrection  between  the 
then  and  the  now.     What  else  could  the  old 
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Arnout  say  but  no  ?  What  else  could  he  do 
but  go  out  into  the  loneliness — the  absolute 
loneliness — and  kill  himself?  You  reclaimed 
him.  We  killed  him  together.  Do  not,  I 
beg  of  you,  talk  of  the  past,  which  was  hell ; 
nor  of-  the  future,  which  may  be  purgatory  ; 
but  of  the  present,  which  we  know  to  be 
heaven.  In  that  moment  when  I  lost  my 
belief  in  Aunt  Suzanna,  my  whole  existence 
died  within  me.  I  must  wake  to  nothing, 
which  is  madness,  or  to  love,  which  is  you. 
Do  you,  then,  reproach  me  for  having  passed 
through  the  river  and  lived  ?  " 

He  had  started  to  his  feet.  He  was 
violently  excited.  Not  so  much,  surely,  by 
her  words  as  by  his  own  thoughts. 

"Cher  ami,"  she  said,  ''I  reproach  you 
with  nothing,  save  with  thinking  I  could 
reproach  you  with  aught.  You  wrong  both 
me  and  yourself  by  the  thought.  We  are 
insipid,  like  all  lovers,  and  we  can  think  of 
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no  better  pastime  than  making  each  other 
uncomfortable.  We  are  content  with  each 
other.  Why  not  admit  it  and  be  happy  ? 
I  am  more  than  satisfied  it  should  be  so." 

'*  I  adore  you,"  he  said,  and  he  sank  down 
once  more  by  her  side. 

''  I  wish  that  you  would  get  me  '  Jacka- 
napes,' "  she  said  presently.  ''  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  so  long  without  him.  And  perhaps 
you  could  find  Lucille  and  ask  for  the  letters 
and  that  cup  of  coffee  I  hinted  at  just  now." 

*'  Jackanapes  "  was  an  exquisite  little  grey 
monkey  which  Arnout  had  found  in  the 
town  two  days  ago  and  bought  of  an  itinerant 
beggar-boy.  He  had  carried  it  home  to 
Madame  de  ^Nlono^elas,  and  she  had  been 
delightfully  delighted  with  it,  so  much  so  that 
the  monkey  was  an  especial  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  oriver.  It  was  crraceful  of  her  to  revert 
to  him  at  this  moment,  as,  in  fact,  all  things 
were   graceful,  and  tasteful,  in  this  seductive 
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woman,  who  twisted  men's  hearts  round  her 
fingers,  and  threw  them  off  again. 

Arnout,  who  had  been  sinking  back  into 
his  deHcious  rapture,  opened  his  eyes  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  got  up  and  shook 
himself.  Then  he  walked  off  leisurely  In  the 
direction  of  the  house. 

They  were  staying  In  this  great,  well-nigh 
deserted  hotel  on  the  Lago  Magglore.  The 
house  would  have  been  shut  up  on  the  first 
of  July  but  for  them,  and  Madame  de  Mon- 
gelas  had  persuaded  the  hotel-keeper  to  keep 
it  open.  They  had  come  here  almost  Im- 
mediately from  Cologne,  and  they  had  now 
been  about  a  fortnight  together.  Madame 
de  Mongelas  frankly  admitted  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  she  preferred  a  secluded 
spot,  and  a  deserted  hotel.  She  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  her  so-called  brother, 
such    Intimate    terms    that    the    hotel    they 
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inhabited  might  well  be  a  quiet  one.  ''  It 
was  touching,"  said  the  Swiss  chambermaid 
with  a  wink,  ''  to  see  such  affection." 

''  Nothing  unusual,"  replied  Lucille, 
madame's  new  personal  attendant,  "  if  you 
remembered  that  madame  and  monsieur  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  many  years  before 
the  last  week  or  two." 

The  vicomtesse  had  considered  it  ex- 
pedient to  acknowledge  to  Lucille  a  secret 
which  she  could  not  succeed  in  keeping 
from  her.  And  Lucille  fortunately  had  one 
of  those  impenetrable  faces  which  are 
hereditary  among  ladies'-maids. 

Madame  de  Mongelas  lay  watching 
Arnout's  departing  figure,  a  smile  upon  her 
lips — you  could  not  have  told,  because  of  her 
drooping  eyelids,  whether  it  was  a  smile  of 
amusement  or  of  affection.  She  fanned 
herself  listlessly  with  a  long-handled  fan  of 
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scarlet  feathers.  It  was  not  that  she  dis- 
liked the  heat,  for  it  was  she  who  had 
chosen  this  land  of  burning  skies  and  blazing 
slopes. 

'*  I  am  thirsty  of  warmth,"  she  had  said  to 
Arnout.  "  Your  country,  with  its  cold  colours 
and  cold  dispositions,  has  chilled  me  to  the 
bones.  Let  us  get  away  from  the  grey 
mists  ;  you  are  all  grey  mist  in  Holland,  and 
your  hearts  are  benumbed  in  the  fog.  I 
must  see  a  land  once  more  where  the  sun- 
shine strikes  like  a  blow  on  the  faces  and  the 
souls  of  the  people,  where  eyes  can  glitter 
and  cheeks  can  blush  with  passion,  where 
the  blood  flows  hot  and  the  skies  are  blue, 
where  the  horses  prance  and  the  dogs  bite — 
a  land  where  men  kill  for  insult  and  women 
for  love.  And  all  that  is  missing  in  Holland. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  desirable,  but  it  does  not 
exist.  You  have  nothing  but  virtues,  but 
they  are  as  near  to  vices  as  virtues  possibly 
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can  be  ;  and  your  vices,  if  you  have  them, 
are  only  those  respectable  vices  that  walk 
and  stab  in  the  dark.  Yours  is  an  amiable 
country,  but  you  must  not  live  in  it  if  you 
possess  what  we  call  a  '  temperament.'  You 
must  not  love  wrong  too  much,  and  you  must 
not  love  right  too  much,  and  you  must  not  do 
anything  too  much,  except,  perhaps,  accumu- 
late money,  and  that  you  can  never  do  too 
much.  Above  all,  you  must  not  feel  too  much. 
Faugh !  I  would  rather  be  a  cow,  and  ruminate. 
The  cows,  and  the  fish,  and  the  frogs  are  the 
only  creatures  that  live  their  lives  amid  your 
plains  and  platitudes  as  God  intended  them 
to  live  them.  I  must  go  out — out  into 
a  wider  country,  among  freer  hearts.  I  am 
thirsting,  as  I  tell  you,  for  heat  and  sunlight 
and  passion.  I  am  thirsting  for  the  motion, 
and  emotion,  of  life." 

**  I  should  think,"  Arnout  had  said  quietly, 
"  that    you,    at    any   rate,    had    no    cause    to 
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complain  of  the  want  of  murderous  instincts 
among  Dutchwomen." 

''  Tiens,  that  is  true.  Do  you  know,  I 
had  completely  forgotten  that  unpleasant 
little  incident !  i\fter  all,  things  are  better 
in  Holland  than  I  thought.  But,  on  the 
whole,  one  cannot  help  carrying  away  the 
impression  that  the  sentiments  flow  as 
sluggishly  as  the  water." 

So  they  had  run  through  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  settled  down  at  one  of  the  first  resting- 
places  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  a 
lovely  spot — in  that  favoured  region  you 
have  not  far  to  go  for  lovely  spots.  And 
they  lay  basking  in  the  sunshine — soul 
and  body — to  their  hearts'  content,  burning 
and  shrivelling  up  in  the  stifling  glare,  at 
peace  with  their  passions  and  at  w^ar  with 
themselves. 

"  Better  and  better,"  said  Madame  de 
Mongelas  to  herself,  as  she  lay  there  toying 
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with  her  fan.      "If  we    stay  together  much 
longer,  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  part." 

Arnout  came  back  with  the  monkey,  and 
the  coffee,  and  the  letters,  and  the  maid. 
The  maid  had  refused  to  carry  the  monkey, 
of  which  she  was  terribly  afraid  ;  and 
Jackanapes,  on  his  part,  preferred  nothing 
on  earth  to  the  company  of  the  man  who 
had  rescued  him  from  unlimited  stripes  and 
promoted  him  to  unlimited  sweets.  He 
even  approved  of  that  man's  caresses  beyond 
those  of  his  lawful  mistress,  because  the 
latter's  kisses,  as  might  have  been  expected 
of  her  character,  were  often  interrupted  by 
slaps.  She  liked  her  monkeys,  when  they 
pleased  her.  But,  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  pleased  her  easily  when  she  liked  them. 

"  Give  me  my  letters,"  she  said,  holding 
out  her  hand  ;  "and,  Jacko,  if  you  want  your 
coffee,  you  must   sit  very  quiet,  till   I   have 
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read  them.     You  can  go,  Lucille.     Monsieur 
will  g-ive  me  what  I  want." 

Jacko's  "coffee"  was  a  lump  of  sugar, 
dipped  in  that  invigorating  beverage.  It 
remains  a  mystery  whether  he  took  it  on 
account  of  the  mixture,  or  in  spite  of  it.  He 
cared  for  it  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  under- 
stand that  he  must  sit  still  to  obtain  it.  He 
cowered  against  Madame  de  Mongelas's 
white  wrapper,  and  hid  in  its  folds,  looking 
out  with  puckered-up  face  and  agitated  eye- 
brows. His  little  black  features  and  bright 
eyes  were  never  still  for  a  moment  as  he  sat 
mumbling  his  skinny  fingers  in  silent  reproach 
for  their  emptiness.  He  blinked  in  the  sun- 
light, and  then  he  scratched  his  head.  What 
was  the  use  of  having  coffee  and  lumps  of 
suo^ar  brouQrht  out  unless  he  were  allowed  to 
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partake  of  them  ?  He  peeped  up  inquiringly 
a  score  of  times,  with  the  same  little  eager 
movement,  at   the    viscountess    reading   her 
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letters  with  concentrated  face.  Then  a 
troubled  expression  came  over  him  ;  he  shot 
rapid  glances  at  Arnout,  who  was  pelting 
him — and  his  mistress — with  yellow  roses, 
and  he  ducked  back  again  among  the  soft 
folds  of  the  muslin,  where  he  curled  himself 
up  with  one  hand  over  his  pale  pink  nose. 
Life  was  a  strange  thing  to  Jacko,  a  medley 
of  mad  desire  and  brief  fruition.  For  ten 
minutes  he  was  crazy  after  a  lump  of  sugar, 
and,  lo  !  it  melted  in  his  mouth.  But,  then, 
you  know,  he  was  only  a  monkey.  We  are 
men,  dear  Arnout  Oostrum,  intelligent, 
immortal  men,  and  we  manage  these  things 
much  better. 

Madame  de  Mongelas  smiled  over  a 
sentence  in  her  letter,  and  then  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  broke  down  completely,  and 
she  laughed  outright — a  hearty,  natural  laugh 
that  evidently  rippled  forth  from  a  genuine 
source  of  amusement. 
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As  she  let  the  paper  fall  into  her  lap, 
Arnout  saw  that  the  writing  was  his  aunt's. 
He  turned  very  pale. 

"  La  bonne  tante  s'use  ! "  said  the  vicom- 
tesse,  still  laughing  ;  ''  you  see  that  the  letter 
is  from  her  ! " 

*'  The  superscription  was  not,"  said  Arnout. 

''  No,  it  has  been  sent  on  from  Cologne, 
and  there  they  put  a  second  envelope  round  it. 
I  asked  the  hotel-keeper  to  do  so,  if  he  got 
any  letters  from  Holland." 

"  You  thought  I  would  open  them ! "  cried 
Arnout  aflame. 

"  No,  mon  cher,  not  that,  perhaps,  exactly. 
Still,  one  cannot  know  what  may  happen. 
Temptations  may  arise — we  are  but  mortal. 
The  world  is  very  wicked.  It  should  have 
waited  to  give  up  sealing-wax  and  signets  till 
the  reign  of  Utopia  was  officially  announced." 

''  I  cannot  understand,"  cried  Arnout  hotly, 
"how  you  can  feel  any  sort  of  tenderness  for 
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a  man  whom  you  think  capable  of  opening 
your  letters !  For  me,  I  could  not  love,  if  I 
did  not  honour — • —  " 

"Yes,  you  could,  mon  cher,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "  Do  not  flatter  yourself  you  are  so 
exacting.  But  we  women  have  other  ideas 
on  these  matters  than  men,  and  you — you 
men — you  do  not  love  a  woman  for  her 
virtues,  but  for  her  face  ! " 

A  genuine  scorn,  a  genuine  depth  of  feel- 
ing, rang  out  in  her  voice,  addressed,  not  to 
him,  but  to  his  sex,  and  aroused  who  knows 
by  what  sad  memories  of  illusions  dead ! 
She  struck  down  his  indignant  protest. 

"  Let  us  not  talk  of  the  subject,"  she 
said.  "  Do  you  not  want  to  know  what  kind 
messages  are  sent  you — through  me — by 
your  aunt  ?  "  And  again,  as  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  letter,  she  glided  over  her 
scorn  and  her  sad  memories  into  a  sonorous 
lauorh. 

o 
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''Tell  me,  if  you  wish  to,"  said  Arnout 
moodily.  "  I  do  not  care.  My  aunt  is  dead 
to  me,  as  I  told  you  before."  And  he  threw 
a  last  rose  with  such  violence  at  Jacko,  that 
the  latter  sat  up,  with  deeply  reproachful 
glances,  and  began  plaintively  rubbing  his 
irritated  nose. 

''  Leave  Jacko  alone,  Arnout.  Dead  aunts 
are  no  good  unless  we  inherit  their  property. 
I  suppose,  however,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
expected  in  that  way  from  Miss  Varelkamp." 

Arnout   winced. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  can  assure  you  that 
she  is  very  much  alive.  And  she  has  just 
done  me  the  honour  of  making  me  an  offer 
of  marriage,  the  first,  by-the-by,  that  I  ever 
received  in  my  life."  Again  she  laughed 
merrily.  Arnout  stood  staring  at  her  in 
amazement. 

"Why  do  you  stare  so?  You  are  not 
complimentary.     Or  do  you  mean  that  I  was 
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asked  In  marriage  before  ?  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  transmitted  his  demand  to  my  father, 
and  my  father  decided  that  it  should  be  : 
yes.  We  manage  these  things  better  in 
France,  you  know.  And  my  father  had  as 
much  notion  of  love  as  a  China  shepherdess." 

"  May  I  read  my  aunt's  letter  ? "  said 
Arnout,  recovering  himself  somewhat. 

"  I  will  read  it  to  3^ou  ;  you  might  not  like 
to  see  some  of  the  mistakes  In  French  the 
dear  old  lady  makes."  She  took  up  the 
paper. 

"  Madame, 

*'  I  have  done  you  evil.  It  would 
be  in  vain  for  me  not  to  confess  it.  God 
alone  can  fathom  the  evil  you  have  done  to 
me.  And  therefore  I  would  ask  you  :  let  us 
repair,  as  far  as  Is  in  our  power,  the  evil  we 
have  done  to  each  other.  You  have  taken 
my  boy  from  me  ;  take  him  then,  retain  him. 
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But  marry  him,  love  him,  be  a  faithful  wife 
to  him,  and  remove  the  stain  from  his  name, 
and  from  his  heart.  I  surrender  him  to  you  ; 
I  shall  not  trouble  your  repose  again.  He 
has  not  much  money,  but  he  has  a  little. 
He  must  learn  to  earn  a  little  more,  and  then 
he  will  have  enough  to  live  frugally.  Let 
me  know  that  you  accept  my  proposal,  and 
my  notary  will  write  to  him  about  the  money. 
Until  then  I  await  your  answer. 

'*  SUZANNA    VaRELKAMP. 

''  P.S. — Miss  van  Donselaar  is  well,  and 
content  it  should  be  so." 

The  Frenchwoman  laid  the  letter  down, 
without  reading  out  the  postscript.  *'  It  is 
the  intensest  tenderness,"  she  said  musingly, 
"  of  a  heart  by  nature  harsh.  But  the 
tenderness  all  goes  to  you,  mon  cher.  She 
might  have  apologised  for  attempting  to 
poison  me." 
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'*  Give  me  the  letter,"  said  Arnout. 

**  Why  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Nonsense.  Your 
aunt  is  dead.  You  can't  get  letters  from 
dead  aunts,  so  you  see  she  wrote  to 
me." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  I  who  am  dead,"  he 
answered  fiercely,  *'  but  I  still  take  a  spasmodic 
interest  in  what  occurs  on  earth.  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  the  letter,  Dorine." 

He  very  rarely  called  her  by  her  name — 
he  had  done  so  half  a  dozen  times,  at  most. 
Dropping  the  "  madame "  on  that  evening 
when  he  had  linked  his  life  to  hers,  he  had 
taken  up  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  "  You 
must  call  me  '  Dorine,' "  she  had  said  to  him 
on  the  succeeding  morning ;  "  my  name  is 
Dorine." 

He  had  trembled  to  hear  her,  as  a  man 
trembles  who  is  torn  from  his  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  a  dream.  ''  Dorine  !  "  Why  that 
name  of  all  others  ?     It  sounded  so  much  like 
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Dorothy.     He  would  never  say  "Dorothy" 
again. 

''  But  I  have  told  you  the  contents.  It  is 
very  touching  and  very  droll.  It  is  supremely 
droll,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  that  she 
should  suggest  my  becoming  a  faithful  wife." 
Once  more  she  allowed  her  eyes  to  wander 
away  from  him,  into  regions  of  unti:aceable 
thought. 

He  bent  forward  to  reach  for  the  paper, 
but  she  drew  it  towards  her.  There  remained 
that  postscript,  which  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  see. 

''  Eh  bien  ?"  she  said,  as  she  stretched  out 
her  hand  for  the  coffee-tray,  and,  according 
her  attention  at  length  to  Jacko's  uninter- 
rupted squeaks  and  tweaks,  dipped  the 
largest  lump  of  sugar  she  could  find  into  her 
cup.     "  Eh  bien,  monsieur  ?" 

-What?"  said  he. 

"  What  ?     Oh,  but  you  are  insupportable ! 
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And  your  rudeness  Is  phenomenal.  One 
does  not  say,  '  What  ?  'but,  'Plait-il  ?'  Have 
you  nothing  to  say,  then,  about  this  offer 
of  marriage  ?  It  Is  you  who  are  offered — • 
as  a  lamb  on  the  altar — and  to  me  !  And 
instead  of  confounding  yourself  In  compli- 
ments and  expressions  of  rapture,  you  merely 
say:  '  What  .^ '  Quol !  Quoi !  Cest  du  Hol- 
landais,  je  suppose.  La  langue  des  canards. 
Ah,  mercl.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  become  Madame  Arnout  Oostrum, 
Mefrouw  Arnout  Oostrum,  ii,  Canal  de  la 
Grenouillere." 

"  Give  me  the  letter,"  said  Arnout. 

''  Mon  cher,  you  are  no  better  than  Jacko 
with  his  lump  of  sugar.  And,  at  least,  the 
lump  of  sugar  Is  sweet,  while  the  letter  is 
extremely  aigre-doux.  I  don't  think  Jacko 
would  care  to  have  it.  Would  you,  Jacko  ? 
Tiens,  la  void  ! " 

But  the  monkey  thought  differently.     He 
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liked  the  crackling  sound  the  paper  made. 
And  he  snatched  at  it,  and  darted  off  with 
a  bound,  up  into  the  roses  along  a  pillar  of 
the  portico,  his  slender  grey  tail  scattering 
the  rose-leaves  as  he  went. 

*'  Come  down,"  said  Arnout,  taking  a  lump 
of  sugar  from  the  saucer.  He  effected  the 
exchange  with  a  moment's  negotiation,  for 
Jacko  had  no  clear  conception  of  the  restric- 
tions of  barter,  and  preferred  the  simple 
arithmetic  that  one  and  one  make  two. 

Arnout  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  without 
looking  at  it.  It  was  a  little  incident,  but  it 
drove  Madame  de  Mongelas  into  a  very  bad 
temper.  She  did  not  really  mind  much 
whether  he  saw  the  document  or  what  he 
did  with  it ;  only  she  liked  to  have  her  own 
way  in  little  things,  as  well  as  in  big. 

"  You  can  answer  it  for  me,"  she  said 
spitefully,  "  and  you  can  say  that  I  decline 
with  thanks.     Had  you  left  it  to  me  to  reply, 
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I  should  have  written  as  follows ; "  and  she 
repeated,  considerably  altering  them,  the 
well-known  lines  of  the  French  poet — 

"  Suzanna,  nay,  farewell,  I  neither  ask  from  thee 
Of  honour  such  excess,  nor  such  indignity." 

"  What  next  ?"  said  Arnout. 

"  What  next  ? "  She  held  out  both  her 
hands.  "Another  quotation  :  '  Cinna,  let  us 
be  friends.     The  offer  comes  from  me.' " 

Arnout  bent  forward  and  raised  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  to  his  lips. 

''You  are  cruel,"  he  said,  "for  you  know 
your  power." 

"  That  is  hard  lines  on  me,"  she  answered, 
"just  after  you  have  had  your  own  way. 
But,  come,  I  will  no  longer  make  fun  of  you. 
I  will  give  you  my  third  and  last  quota- 
tion ;  that  exhausts  my  whole  little  classical 
store.  I  have  only  these  three :  '  Who 
runs  to  capture  wit,  brings  back  stupidity.' 
I    am    afraid    that    is    the    truest    bit    in    all 
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French  literature,  and  I  ought  to  take  it  to 
heart.  My  knowledge  of  the  old  periwigs  is 
not  extensive,  however,  as  you  see.  I  read 
the  moderns,  and  so  ought  you  to,  Arnout. 
Your  knowledge  of  nineteenth-century  writers 
is  not  what  it  might  be.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  Musset  is  your  favourite  poet. 
I  have  nothing  against  Musset — he  has  been 
my  friend  for  a  dozen  years — but  he  is  not 
everybody.  If  you  don't  choose  to  read  Jean 
Richepin  or  Guy  de  Maupassant,  so  be  it. 
But  you  can't  claim  to  be  an  educated  man, 
and  not  know  Coppee  and  Daudet.  You 
must  go  down  to  the  library  on  the  Piazza 
presently,  and  see  whether  you  can't  find  '  Le 
Nabab'  or  '  Fromont  Jeune.'  It  is  lament- 
able to  think  how  your  education  has  been 
neglected." 

"  Hum,"  said  Arnout.  ''  It's  blazing  hot. 
I  don't  know  about  going  down  to  the 
Piazza." 
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''  Now,  that  Is  just  what  I  like,"  she  said 
lazily,  stretching  out  her  lithe  limbs  under 
their  thin  covering.  "  The  sun  can  never 
be  too  hot  for  me.  I  wish  it  were  always 
at  fever-point." 

''And  you  asleep  under  it,"  he  answered. 
"You  forget  that  you  have  no  reason  to 
exert  yourself." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  nor  you.  By-the-by, 
Arnout,  I  had  no  idea  you  had  any  money — 
be  it  ever  so  little — as  your  aunt  says." 

"  Nor  had  I,"  he  answered,  colouring.  '*  I 
never  heard  of  it." 

"  Never  mind,"  she  continued  indifferently. 
*'  It  will  do  perhaps,  some  day,  to  fall  back 
upon  when  all  our  present  resources  are 
gone.  There  is  that  man  again  up  at  his 
window,  on  the  third  story.  I  wish  he 
would  go  away.  I  feel  sure  he  has  followed 
us  from  Cologne.  Some  spy  of  your  aunt's, 
I  suppose." 
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"  I  should  hardly  think  that,"  replied 
Arnout.  "  And  I  did  not  see  him  at  the 
Cologne  station,  as  you  say." 

''  If  he  is  a  spy,  you  must  thrash  him,  and 
pitch  him  into  the  lake.  I  wish,  Arnout, 
you  would  thrash  somebody." 

**  Why  ?''  asked  Arnout  in  surprise. 

"  It  would  look  so  manly,  and  I  like  a 
man  to  be  strong.  You  have  a  splendid 
physique,  Arnout.  What  a  figure !  What 
a  chest !  You  ought  to  do  something  with 
them  except  merely  look  handsome  and  pass 
your  hand  through  your  hair.  I  am  glad 
you  keep  it  short,  with  just  that  little  wave 
in  it.  I  detest  curls.  And  I  detest  dark 
men.  You  are  as  fair  as  a  young  Northern 
god.  There,  I  am  sure  I  have  made  amende 
honorable.  And  I  have  earned  a  couple  of 
books  from  the  library.  Bring  me — if  you 
can  get  it — '  Dernier  Amour.'" 

He    slipped    away    from    the    balustrade 
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against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  and 
walked  towards  the  garden  steps,  his  tall 
shadow  black  as  ink  upon  the  marble  in  the 
dazzle  of  that  cloudless  sky. 

*'Come  here,  Jackanapes,"  said  Madame 
de  Mongelas,  "  and  let  yourself  be  punished 
for  taking  your  masters  part.  You  are  a 
traitor,  and  if  you  were  all  tail,  and  no  legs, 
I  should  call  you  a  serpent  that  I  had  nurtured 
at  my  breast." 

But  Jackanapes  preferred  his  safe  perch 
among  the  roses. 

"  I  am  bullied  by  every  one,"  she  said  to 
herself  with  a  mock  grimace  and  a  yawn. 
*'  By  the  maid,  and  the  monkey,  and  the 
young  man.  Juffrouw  Varelkamp  would  be 
surprised,  if  she  knew  how  the  young  man 
bullies  me.  He  has  something  in  him  to  be 
almost  afraid  of,  a  limit,  somewhere,  to  his 
good  temper.  He  is  very  amiable  and 
sweet-natured  and    courteous — and   houp-la, 
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Touragan  !  He  is  not  so  easy  to  manage  as 
I  imagined ;  not  half  so  easy  as  a  little 
French  boulevardier.  But  then,  I  prefer  the 
rawer  material ;  though,  as  for  being  his  wife 
— no,  I  don't  think  I  should  do  for  his  wife. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte?" 
She  laughed  again  to  herself  at  the  idea  of 
Miss  Suzanna  s  matchmaking.  It  seemed  to 
afford  her  a  great  deal  of  quiet  amusement. 
And  then  she  lured  down  Jacko  with  another 
bit  of  sugar,  and  slapped  him  for  his  dis- 
obedience when  he  ventured  to  descend. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE    STRANGER    FROM    HOME. 

As  he  passed  down  the  broad  steps  which 
led  to  the  flower-garden,  Arnout  found  him- 
self confronted  by  the  stranger  who  had 
aroused  Madame  de  Mongelas's  suspicions. 
The  man  was  not  a  personage,  one  would 
have  thought,  to  attract  much  attention  or 
excite  much  alarm  ;  he  looked  a  fairly  harm- 
less old  gentleman  of  independent  means  and 
considerable  leisure,  whose  age  you  would 
have  put  down  at  sixty-five  or  perhaps  sixty- 
seven,  and  whose  country,  whatever  his 
fatherland  may  have  been,  was  now  probably 
America.      He  was    tall  and  well-,  if  some- 
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what  easily,  dressed,  while  his  short  hair  and 
long  whiskers,  both  of  a  whitening  grey, 
were  evidently  carefully  kept.  He  looked 
keenly  at  Arnout — out  of  watery  eyes — as 
that  young  Hollander  descended  towards 
him,  and,  nodding  his  head  without  removing 
his  hands  from  his  pockets,  he  remarked,  as 
soon  as  they  were  close  to  each  other,  that 
it  was  a  very  warm  day. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Arnout,  and  con- 
tinued his  way.  But  the  stranger  had  no 
intention  of  letting  him  escape  with  such 
ease.  He  walked  on  at  his  side,  along  the 
little  platform  on  which  he  had  met  him,  and 
down  the  rest  of  the  steps  and  across  the 
garden.  Arnout  could  not  but  go  slowly  ; 
in  that  furnace  of  red-handed  summer  it 
would  have  been  foolishness  to  hurry.  And 
the  grey-haired  old  gentleman,  throwing  out 
his  long  legs  with  lazy  indifference,  began 
a    conversation    about    the    place,    and    the 
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scenery,  and  the  climate,  and  the  table  d'hote, 
all  the  tiresome  small-talk  which,  In  travel- 
ling, takes  the  place  of  an  Introduction. 

It  was  not  till  they  had  sauntered  Into  the 
town  that  the  stranger  adverted  to  Madame 
de  Mongelas. 

"You  are  fortunate,"  he  said  politely,  "In 
not  being  here  alone.  It  Is  a  quiet  spot.  I 
hear  that  the  lady  with  you  Is  your  sister — Is 
she  not  ?  A  very  beautiful  woman,  if  you 
will  excuse  my  taking  the  liberty  of  saying 
so." 

Arnout  bowed  stiffly.  He  did  not  excuse 
any  liberty  at  all. 

"  And  I  come  from  a  land  where  beautiful 
women  are  far  from  uncommon.  I  am  an 
American,  and  my  name  Is  Doyer,  a  Dutch 
name,  In  fact.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was 
born  In  Holland,  though  I  left  the  country 
when  very  young.  So  you  see  I  am  almost 
a  compatriot  of  yours,  only  I  have  no  more 
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friends  or  relations  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
Nor  many  on  that." 

All  this  was  very  unpleasant  to  Arnout. 
He  in  no  wise  desired  to  make  any  acquaint- 
ances, least  of  all  among  compatriots  or 
semi-compatriots.  And  as  he  picked  his 
way  through  the  narrow  streets,  under 
canopies  of  drying  maize  and  onions,  between 
the  tall,  crooked  houses,  with  a  narrow  slit 
of  blue  sky  at  the  top,  he  bethought  him  how 
he  could  give  the  stranger  the  slip. 

*'  And  from  w^hat  part  of  Holland  are  you, 
if  I  may  ask  ?  "  said  Mr.  Doyer. 

*'  From  Wyk,"  replied  Arnout  with  evident 
constraint. 

''  Indeed.  I  am  from  Amsterdam.  That 
is  to  say,  I  was  born  in  that  city.  I  have  no 
members  of  my  family  living  there  now,  as 
far  as  I  know." 

''  Indeed,"  said  Arnout,  in  his  turn.  He 
lifted   his   hat.     "  I   am  going    in    here,"    he 
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said,  as  he  stopped  at  the  Httle  bookseller's 
in  the  sunlit  Piazza.  ''  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  day." 

He  walked  into  the  dark  shop,  and  he 
noticed  that  the  stranger  lingered  for  a  few 
moments  outside,  pretending  to  look  over 
the  yellow-cover  novels  and  queer  old  prints 
laid  out  under  the  gallery  that  runs  round 
the  square. 

*'  Cool  as  a  cucumber,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man to  himself.  "  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  most 
young  fellows  are  alike.  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  done  much  the  same  thino^  at  his  a^e. 
When  you  have  got  a  good  thing,  he  thinks, 
keep  it  dark." 

Arnout,  having  purchased  a  new  novel 
or  two  and  watched  the  American  out  of 
sight,  lounged  back  again  into  the  Piazza 
and  down  towards  the  lake.  He  dragged 
himself  indolently  past  the  boats  and  over 
the  golden  shingle,  and  then  he  flung  himself 
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down  under  the  shade  of  half  a  dozen 
straggling  ilex  trees,  and  took  out  of  his 
pocket  his  aunt  Suzanna's  letter.  He  had 
heard  nothing  of  home  and  home-matters 
since  his  parting  from  Jakob  in  the  cathedral. 
And  no  sign  of  intercourse  had  passed 
between  him  and  Suzanna  Varelkamp  since 
that  last  word  "  murderess  "  spoken  on  the 
Saturday  night,  now  nearly  fourteen  days 
ago.  He  looked  down  at  the  familiar  hand- 
writing, and  angry  thoughts  swelled  upwards 
in  his  heart.  He  could  not  think  otherwise 
than  angrily  as  yet  of  Suzanna.  He  strove 
rather  not  to  think  of  her  at  all.  Murder ! 
It  was  true,  as  he  had  said,  that  she  had 
wTitten  that  word  large  over  all  his  past. 
The  woman  whom  he  had  loved  and 
reverenced  as  the  incarnation  of  stern  duty 
and  simple  honesty — a  murderess  in  will. 
He  ascribed  her  attempt  to  the  maddest,  nay, 
the  silliest  jealousy,  and  he  was  wroth  with 
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her,  not  perhaps  even  so  much  because  she 
had  Hfted  her  hand  against  a  creature  he 
worshipped  with  amorous  infatuation,  as 
because  she  had  destroyed  all  the  love  of 
his  youth  at  a  blow.  \\'hom  was  he  to 
believe  ?  What  was  he  to  believe  ?  Why 
could  he  not  cherish  her  as  he  had  ever  done 
in  the  happy  years  gone  by  ?  It  was  cruel 
of  her  thus  to  cut  away  the  ground  from 
under  his  feet.  Hanging  in  mid-air,  he 
had  clutched  the  hand  held  out  to  save  him, 
and  had  fallen  on  the  breast  of  Madame 
de  Mongelas.  Generous,  forgiving,  deeply 
injured  woman  !  He  felt  the  blame  lie  heavy 
on  himself  when  he  thouo^ht  of  what  she  had 
underorone.  It  was  he  who  had  brought  her 
to  the  house,  where  hospitality  had  turned  to 
hatred,  and  where  even  the  life  of  a  guest 
had  not  been  safe  from  attack.  The  idea  of 
this  violated  sanctuary  was  a  horrible  one  to 
Arnout.     All    his    chivalry  had    risen  up   in 
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arms  to  defend  the  injured  one.  No  sacrifice 
of  his,  he  felt,  could  ever  atone  to  Madame 
de  Mongelas  for  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done  her  by  him.  He  looked  upon  himself 
as  a  bearer  and  sharer  of  the  crime.  He 
could  have  gone  down  on  his  knees  to  her 
to  implore  her  pardon.  He  did  so  in  the 
transports  of  his  tenderness  and  his  shame. 
For  he  surrendered  his  young  heart  to  her  in 
that  moment  when  all  things  forsook  him, 
and  when  the  rest  and  the  happiness  were 
gone,  he  found  passion  and  riotous  enjoyment 
and  all  the  wild  ecstasy  of  living  in  her  kiss 
and  in  her  smile.  He  rejoiced  in  her,  in  her 
beauty  and  her  talents,  and  all  the  delightful 
fascination  which  played  and  glistened  about 
her,  and  he  asked  himself  breathlessly  how 
so  lovely  and  gifted  a  creature  could  care  to 
waste  her  charms  upon  him.  And  he  loved 
her  then,  more  for  his  own  sake,  perhaps, 
than  for  hers,  in  his  harmless  boyish  vanity 
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and  his  frantic  boyish  sorrow,  and  in  all 
the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  new-found  para- 
dise. 

He  looked  down  w^ith  half-closed  e^^es  at 
the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  his  dreamy  interest 
was  arrested  by  the  postscript  she  had  left 
unread. 

"  Miss  van  Donselaar  is  well,  and  content 
it  should  be  so." 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had 
Madame  de  Mongelas  simply  let  him  have 
the  words.  Now  they  came  upon  him  with 
the  extra  meaning  of  her  reticence.  And 
they  struck  home  ;  he  could  hardly  have  told 
you  why.  There  was  a  simplicity  in  them 
which  seemed  to  speak  of  a  great  renuncia- 
tion. And  another  sentence  came  back  upon 
his  memory  which  often  suddenly  arose 
within  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  varied 
occupations. 

*'  She  loves  you,   and    you  have    deserted 
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her,"  it  said.  He  was  troubled  and  vexed, 
and  uncertain  what  to  think.  He  could  not 
but  help  recognising  the  all-absorbing  love 
for  him  which  spoke  out  of  his  aunt's  epistle. 
And  then  again  he  told  himself  that  in 
making  this  strange  proposal  of  marriage  she 
was  sacrificing  him,  as  she  would  think,  to 
her  crotchety  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  what  business  had  she — the  would-be 
assassin — with  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  ? 
Of  her  allusions  to  the  money  which  was  his 
— or  would  be — he  understood  nothing.  He 
had  never  heard  of  it.  Could  it  be  true  that 
it  existed  ?  There  lay  the  one  great  thorn 
among  his  roses — the  rankling  prick  in  his 
fair  young  flesh — in  the  ever-present  thought 
that  he  had  no  money  at  his  disposal,  now 
that  he  wanted  it — that  it  was  Madame  de 
Mongelas  who  settled  the  bills.  It  was  one 
of  the  thoughts  that,  somehow,  wake  you  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  leave  you  red- 
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hot  and  uncomfortable  under  the  bedclothes. 
He  hated  it,  and  it  cluno-  to  him.  He 
reckoned  out  to  himself,  more  or  less,  what 
their  daily  expenses  must  be,  and  he  told 
himself,  with  boyish  confidence,  that  ]^Iadame 
de  ]\Iongelas's  expenditure  was  only  a 
temporary  advance,  and  that  he  would  find 
means  to  repay  her.  His  aunt's  suggestion, 
therefore,  was  far  from  unpleasing  to  him, 
and  he  strove  to  convince  himself  that  the 
money  was  there.  Perhaps,  even,  there  was 
more  than  she  admitted.  Why  should  not 
the  soul  that  could  sink  to  murder  pass 
throuofh  an  intermediate  sta^e  of  embezzle- 
ment?  He  would  not  answer  his  aunt's 
letter — how  could  he  ? — but  he  would  write  to 
the  notary  and  demand  explanations.  If 
there  was  money,  why  had  there  not  been 
a  guardian  ? — Hum  !  a  guardian.  There,  for 
a  moment,  his  thoughts  were  arrested.  For 
guardians,   he   remembered,  had  a  habit   of 
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making  things  unpleasant  for  young  minors 
who  go  travelling  without  leave. 

In  the  evening,  after  their  late  dinner, 
when  the  sunlight  was  slowly  passing  from 
golden  flame  into  that  quiet  glow,  as  of  dying 
embers,  which  causes  us  to  steal  forth  from 
the  newly  opened  windows  in  vain  hope  of 
a  breeze — in  the  evening,  then,  amid  the 
sweet  scents  and  the  stillness,  ere  the  noises 
of  a  summer  night  had  begun,  Arnout, 
strolling  listlessly  on  the  terrace,  met  the 
stranger  again.  Madame  de  Mongelas 
watched  their  meeting  from  her  balcony, 
where  she  sat  among  white  shawls  and 
white  roses,  with  a  great  Japanese  paper 
umbrella  in  a  crimson  flare  over  her  head. 
And  Jacko  watched  them,  cracking  almonds 
on  the  broad  balustrade  by  his  mistress's 
side,  supremely  happy  in  a  narrow  silver 
bracelet  which  the  viscountess  had  dropped 
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round  his  neck.  He  considered  all  strangers 
impertinences,  unless  they  brought  him 
sweets. 

'*  Come  out  for  a  smoke  after  dinner  ?  " 
questioned  Mr.  Doyer.  "  The  best  thing 
a  sensible  man  can  do.  Would  you  care  to 
try  one  of  my  cigars  ?  I  believe  I  can  ven- 
ture to  recommend  them.  I  bought  them 
at  Havannah  myself." 

Now  Arnout,  like  every  genuine  Dutch- 
man, loved  a  good  cigar  more  than  anything 
else  on  this  wide,  wicked  old  earth.  More 
than  home  or  land  or  kindred,  or  the  wife  of 
your  bosom,  if  youVe  got  one,  or  your 
favourite  make  of  boots,  that  look  nice,  and 
ye^  don't  hurt  you,  or  any  other  cherished 
treasure  that  is  very  dear  and   sweet.     We 

all  know  the  story  of  my  friend  Van  X , 

whose  wife  at  last  rebelled  against  sitting  in 
perpetual  fumes  and  being  smoked  alive,  like 
a  piece  of  dead  pig. 
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"  I  bargained  for  a  place  at  your  fireside/' 
she  said,  "  but  not  for  a  place  up  your 
chimney.  You  must  choose  between  your 
cigar  and  me." 

She  lives  with  her  parents  now,  and  he 
allows  her  one  half  of  her  pin-money,  while 
he  has  added-on  the  remaining  half  to  the 
price  of  his  after-dinner  cigar. 

Arnout,  then-,  made  friends  with  the 
best  cigar  he  had  ever  smoked  in  his  life. 

They  talked  of  many  things,  such  as  men 
talk  of  who  have  no  interests  in  common, 
dropping  gradually,  however,  from  tittle- 
tattle  into  more  engrossing  topics,  as  the 
stranger  began  to  speak  of  his  travels  and 
his  adventures,  which  had  been  numerous,  in 
various  countries  of  the  world.  Evidently 
he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  of 
unusual  forms  of  life,  the  seamy  side  of  the 
great  struggle  for  existence.  And  he  could 
talk  well  of  what  he  had  seen,  perhaps  with 
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a  little  of  too  evident  self-confidence,  but 
that  cannot  be  taken  altogether  amiss  in  a 
man  who  has  worked  his  own  way  up.  He 
told  Arnout  of  shooting-parties  (where  the 
ground-game  was  not  always  four-footed)  in 
regions  whose  names  made  the  young  fellow 
long  for  a  map  ;  and  then  he  drifted  back  to 
his  own  youth,  and  the  fatherland  of  which 
he  said  he  could  no  longer  speak  even  the 
language,  and  he  asked  Arnout — casually — 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Vinkebaan. 

Arnout  said  he  had  not. 

"  A  man  of  that  name  used  to  come  and 
see  my  father,"  the  stranger  continued ;  ''I 
should  like  to  know  what  has  become  of 
him.  And  then  there  was  another  whom  I 
faintly  remember,  called  Slinkert,  a  fellow 
with  a  great  grog-blossom  on  the  top  of 
his  nose.  And  there  was  young  Donselaar, 
the  coffee-merchant's    son.      He  was  a  little 
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younger  than  I,  and  he  used  sometimes  to 
come  and  play  with  me.  It  is  all  very 
vague,  because,  you  see,  I  was  quite  a  small 
boy  when  we  left.  But  I  should  have  liked 
to  hear  news  of  Van  Donselaar." 

Arnout  lay  with  his  arms  crossed  on  the 
parapet,  watching  the  blue  rings  from  his 
cigar  on  the  heavy  air. 

"  You  don't  happen  to  have  ever  come 
across  the  name  ? "  said  the  stranger,  casting 
another  of  those  keen  glances  at  him  out  of 
his  pale  eyes. 

"  There  is  a  Mynheer  van  Donselaar  in 
Wyk,"  answered  Arnout.  *'  What  a  splendid 
cigar  you  have  given  me  ! " 

"  You  are  welcome  to  as  many  more  as 
you  care  to  smoke.  No  offence ;  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  you  are  a  young  one.  I  wonder 
whether  your  Mynheer  van  Donselaar  could 
by  any  possibility  be  mine.  What  is  his 
occupation  ? " 
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"He  used  to  have  a  coffee-broker's  office 
in  Amsterdam.  He  has  retired  now,  and 
his  sons  manage  it — that  is  to  say,  he  has 
kept  the  superintendence.  Do  you  know 
what  flower  that  Is — that  orange  one,  some- 
thing like  a  lily  ? " 

**  Clivia,  the  name  Is.  A  coffee-broker  ! 
It  must  be  the  same.  And  has  he  a  wife 
and  children  ?  " 

*'  His  wife  is  dead,  but  he  has  three 
children — two  sons  and  a  daughter." 

"  And  It  is  not  true,  as  I  once  heard  in 
America,  that  he  had  married  a  Miss 
Varelkamp  ?  " 

Arnout  began  to  dislike  the  stranger 
exceedingly.  The  man  knew  far  too  much 
about  home  matters. 

*'  No,"  he  said  curtly.  ''  Miss  Varelkamp 
is  my  aunt.  She  is  unmarried.  She  has 
only  one  other  sister  living,  and  her  name 
is  Barsselius." 
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*'  Indeed  !  Your  aunt !  How  very  extra- 
ordinary. Then  your  mother,  I  suppose, 
was  a  Miss  Varelkamp  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Arnout,  ''evidently.  I  don't 
remember  her.  She  died  when  I  was  five 
years  old." 

''  Ah,"  said  the  American  musingly.  "  She 
died  when  you  were  five  years  old.  And 
since  then,  I  presume,  you  have  lived  with 
your  aunt,  Miss  Varelkamp  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  so,"  cried  Arnout,  turning 
upon  him.  "  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  You  seem 
to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  country  you  left 
so  long  ago.  And  your  accent  isn't  that  of 
an  American.  What  is  your  business  with 
Miss  Varelkamp  or  with  me  ? " 

"  None,"  said  the  stranger  politely.  ''  No 
business,  and,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
only  pleasure.  Excuse  me,  I  was  merely 
inferring,  perhaps  somewhat  hastily.  I 
intended    nothing    approaching    offence ;    I 
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assure  you  my  Interest  in  Holland  is  of  the 
remotest.     Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

''  I  think  I  must  go  back  to  madame," 
answered  Arnout  stiffly.  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  cigar — and  good 
night."  He  lifted  his  hat,  and  moved  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  balcony. 

'*  Arnout,"  cried  out  Madame  de  Mongelas, 
leaning  over  the  side,  ''  I  wrote  the  most 
delicious  of  letters  to  la  Tante  Suze,  but  I 
gave  It  to  Jacko  to  read,  and  he  has  torn  it 
up.  So  you  must  come  and  help  me  to  write 
another,  unless  we  have  changed  our  minds. 
Shall  it  be  'Yes'?" 

She  hung  over  the  balcony,  laughing,  in  a 
mass  of  sinking  sunlight  that  covered  her 
white  fio^ure  and  her  roses  with  a  flood  of 
reflected  colour  from  the  crimson  shade 
overhead.  And  she  dropped  her  arm  down 
the  side  with  a  movement  of  abandonment 
and  appeal.     ''  Shall  it  be  '  Yes '  ?  "  she  said. 
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But  she  did  not  wait  for  his  answer.  She 
started  forward  and,  catching  the  deHghted 
Jacko  to  her  bosom  in  a  passionate  embrace, 
she  burst  into  the  coquettish  refrain  of  a  song 
that  was  popular  several  years  ago — 
"  No,  sir  !  no,  sir  !  no,  sir  ! — no  ! " 

^'Suzef^"  said  Doyerto  himself  as  he  walked 
away.  He  had  caught  the  first  few  words  of 
her  speech.  "  Suzanna,  of  course.  Gad, 
how  the  thing  comes  back  to  me !  There's 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool,  by  Jove." 
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